


on the NEW No. 317 
VANDERCOOK 
Power Proof Press 


Quick form changes, easy make-ready and speedy register open 
a new field of profit to printers large and small. 

The NEW No. 317 Vandercook Power Proof Press affords pro- 
duction press facilities with the convenience of form changes 
and ease of wash-up of a proof press. Form capacity is 16” x 2442". 

The No. 317 Vandercook Power Proof Press is a TWO-IN-ONE 
machine that will pay a generous return on your investment. 

The representative organizations listed have proved its value. 
NEW YORK: Commanday Bros., Inc.; Composing Room, Inc.; 
Daily Mirror, Inc.; Lincoln Engraving & Printing Corp.; Morrell & 
McDermott, Inc.; New York Post; Riegert Associates; Whittaker- 
Trapp, Inc. GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT: The Conde Nast 
Press. DUNELLEN, N. J.: Art Color Printing Co., Inc. PHILADEL- 
PHIA: Curtis Publishing Company. DETROIT: Detroit Typeset- 
ting Company; Thos. P. Henry Company. CHICAGO: J. M. Bunds- 
cho, Inc.; Chicago Daily Times; Poole Bros., Inc.; Lincoln Engrav- 
ing & Printing Corp. MILWAUKEE: Wisconsin-Cuneo Press, Inc. 

With the increasing demand for better proofs, and the many 
personalized plans of short run printing, every production execu- 
tive should have the facts on the No. 317 Vandercook Power Proof 
Press. Prices and complete details will be mailed upon request. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


904 N. Kilpatrick Ave.,Chicago e 216 E. 45th St. New York 
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COMPOSING ROOM 


Modernization is the creed of the 
hour, the new watchword of Ameri- 
can industry. It’s no longer a problem 
of shall we modernize?” The only 
question is “where shall we begin?” 

In printing plants, it is well agreed 
that modernization must begin in 
the composing room. Investigation 
will show that it calls for the instal- 
lation of up-to-date Ludlow equip- 
ment. No other system of job and 


display composition rivals Ludlow 


in flexibility, efficiency and ease of 
operation. Here is the truly modern 
method—combining all the virtues 
of hand-setting with the economies 
of all-slug make-up. 

In the long run, the many savings 
made possible by Ludlow composi- 
tion actually pay for the Ludlow in- 
stallation—and provide, in addition, 
substantial sums for modernizing 
other printing-plant equipment. 


Write us for complete information. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 





2032 Clybourn Avenue + 


+ Chicago, Illinois 
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Set in members of the 
Ludlow Tempo family 
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4 GO What an economy in time and dollars Superior’s complete 
Un UA service can mean to you! We make the layout, with origi- 
nality— we take the photos, sympathetically — we retouch, 

realistically —we do the art, stronély—we make the en- 

W ork / sravings, preserving the whole effect. Don’t shop around, 
* spending time and money trying to coordinate all the parts 

of advertising production — give it to Superior and forget 

about it! That’s what we do to retain so many, and such very 


different, customers. That’s our bid for your business. Our 
method sounds logical, doesn’t it? Then why not give us a call? 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists 7 Photographers 7 Engravers 7’ Typographers 7 Electrotypers 


215 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO PHONE SUPERIOR 7070 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 
1936, The Inland Printer Company 
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A BILLIARD TABLE 


IS KIND TO YOUR EYES 


SO t§ KLEERFECT Aud HYFECT 


PLAYING BILLIARDS for hours, under 
the direct light of a powerful bulb, 
may be less tiring to eyes than glanc- 
ing through a magazine under the 
illumination of an ordinary reading 
lamp. For specialists say: “It matters 
little how intensely an object is illu- 
minated if there is no reflection back 
into the eyes.” Billiard tables are 
covered with a special cloth whose 
surface absorbs reflections and kills 
glare . . . while some printed pages 
are like tiny mirrors reflecting the 
rays of light. 

Scientific research has led to one 
of the most important modern de- 
velopments in paper making... the 
discovery of the shade of white and 


a new printing surface which kills 
glare and makes reading easier on 
the eyes. 

This combination of a neutral 
shade of white and non-glaring sur- 
face for printing papers, now ob- 
tainable in Kleerfect and Hyfect, has 
not only demonstrated that it is easy 
on readers’ eyes but also unusually 
easy on printing budgets. Because 
although Kleerfect and Hyfect sell 
at low-cost book paper prices, they 
produce printing results which in 
the past were only possible on ex- 
pensive papers. 

Every buyer of printing should 
find out how Kleerfect and Hyfect 
can add to the readability of catalogs, 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 





BOTH SIDES ALIKE 
IN KLEERFECT AND HYFECT 


Two-sided papers, with a notable differ- 
ence in printing surfaces between the 
wire and felt side, have long been a bug- 
aboo to printers. These microphotographs 
of the two sides of Kleerfect and Hyfect 
show that for practical purposes both 
sides are alike... making possible perfect 
printing results heretofore impossible ex- 
cept with the most expensive paper stocks. 


mailing pieces and magazines. Write 
our advertising office in Chicago for 
samples. And, to learn how much 
these papers can save on your pres- 
ent printing costs get an actual esti- 
mate from your own printer. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


HE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Youre 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES © 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


ee analy 





ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 
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Every drop of water that goes into the manu- 
facture of Ta-Non-Ka Bond now comes from 
a subterranean spring well—675 feet deep! 


The result is a whiterthan-ever white... . 
a cleaner-than-ever white . .. . a white that 
i. sets a new high in the sulphite bond field. 


* " And what is true of Ta-Non-Ka Bond also 

ale applies to all the other Badger papers—the 

hm unwatermarked grades, mimeo bond, mani- 
folds, tissues, etc. 


We invite you to make comparisons of the 
new Ta-Non-Ka white with any other brands 
or grades of sulphite. You'll agree that the 
™ new, spring-water TA-NON-KA is the whit- 
est sulphite in its price class and whiter than 
many higher priced sulphites. Sample sheets 
will gladly be sent to you on request. Write. 
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LOOK! 


Here’s What Happens 
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NO OTHER ROLLER LIKE THE DAYCO 


DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) The patented, exclusive construction 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET of Dayco Rollers makes them different 


TOUGH RUBBER BASE 
STOCK —_{ae \. from all others. Because they are all- 
= weather rollers—unaffected by heat or 
~~ % cold—they reduce investment by mak- 


ing fewer rollers necessary. Because 
they stand up longer and make pos- 


PATENTED sible increased press production, they 

reduce roller and printing costs. And 

Dayco Base AND SLEEVE they result in better work because they 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK maintain proper tack and give better 





ink distribution. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. © 206 Park Murray Building, 11 Park Place, New York © Room 
640, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago ® 2970 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit © Henry T. Lefavor, 470 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston © W. D. Tuck, Bourse Building, Philadelphia © Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Boulevard, N. E., 
Atlanta @ R. A. Hopff, 5114 Stewart Street, Cincinnati ® John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis and Great 
Falls © Nassau Paper Co., St. Paul © California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico Street, Los Angeles ® 
L. W. Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Boulevard, Los Angeles ® John C. Nicholson, 582 Howard Street, San Francisco, 


Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLER 


Copyright 1936 The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC, 
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in an Oil Bath 


Ten days before this photograph was 
taken, the two rollers were of exactly 
the same size. That was before they 
were placed in a bath consisting of 
a mixture of oils, varnishes and dyes 
normally present in the vehicles of 
all oil base inks. 

One of them drank so much oil that 
it swelled up to five times its normal 
size. Not so with the Dayco Roller. 
After ten days in the oil bath, it 
came out as shapely as when it went 
in. There was no change in diameter | 
...no change in consistency. | 

This test proves the ability of Dayco 
Rollers to withstand the oil in ink 
and washes. Daycos are not corroded 
by oil...do not split as the result of 
oil or ink drying on them. 

Consider the advantages of oil- 
proof Dayco Rollers in your own 
shop. They'll never swell up from oil 
absorption... never get hard and 
brittle... never crack and chip... 
never need grinding and special treat- 
ment to restore size, smoothness and 
tack. Think of the time and trouble 
and expense they'll save you. 

Remember, there is only one 
patented sleeve-type roller—Dayco, 
the original synthetic rubber roller. | 
Insist upon the genuine. Write us 
for catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


® 
DAYCO “STAYPUT” ROLLERS 


There are also Dayco Rollers for news- 
papers. They are called Dayco “‘Stayput”’ 
Rollers. They meet today’s requirements 
of higher speeds and the use of many half- 
tone illustrations. Distributed through the 
NELSON ROLLER COMPANY, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, and Daily News Bldg., 
New York City. 




















The MONOTYPE KEYBOARD 
Is Notable for Its 


SELEY 


No other device for setting type ever possessed production 
capacity comparable to the Monotype Keyboard—it is the fastest mechanism 
ever designed for converting finger-strokes into words, and no human fingers 
have yet taxed its capacity. # Its alphabetical arrangement is identical with that 
of the standard typewriter keyboard, long proved the most convenient for 
fastest operation. Simple in mechanism, and signally free from mechanical dif- 
ficulties, with none of the problems involved in casting to divert attention or 
impose any limitation on production, the Monotype Keyboard operator can 
devote his exclusive attention to the highly important work of composition. 
% He can have six alphabets under his fingers all the time if desired (Roman, 
Italic and Boldface); all arranged alike so there is but one to learn, and all can be 
produced with equal rapidity and intermingled at will; he can insert any special 
characters required for any job by simply tapping keys, with no hunting or 
groping for each separate character or putting each in separately by hand; he can 
change size of type and face and measure as easily as a hand compositor can 
change a composing stick; he can divide his entire line into any number of sec- 
tions or columns and set any kind of tabular matter straight across, justifying 
each-colurmn as he goes, going through the copy with one handling. 4 With these 
facilities no sort of copy has any terrors for the Monotype Keyboard operator — he 
sets all kinds of matter with high speed and greatest general efficiency 


4 Send for full information on the merits of Monotype Machine Typesetting F 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, 24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Composed in Monotype Italian Old Style, No. 243 Series 











* * * * 
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the music penetrates into the office and press room but soon fades away in the presence of the more 


real and substantial tune of business activity. 


Printing questions again arise, -- what inks to use, what papers to stock. This latter question can be safely 


disposed of by a liberal purchase of Resource Bond for fine letterhead work. It is a rugged 50% rag content 


“All Purpose” Bond. Fine enough for exacting buyers of good business stationery -- cheap enough for compet- 


itive markets. Your paper merchant will have it in stock. 
CILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASH A, WISCONSIN 


Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Avalanche Bond, 
Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 


Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 


RESOURCE 2 4oud Cis 
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mbe sure to 


Keep in touch with 


WHY A WELL-KNOWN PUBLISHER GAVE 
THIS ORDER TO HIS SUPERINTENDENT 


The other day, the head of a large publishing 
house went through the IPI Research Laboratories, 
in New York City. In 1935 this publisher’s firm 
bought nearly $100,000 worth of printing ink, none 
of it from us. He had heard of the work going on 
in our Laboratories and wanted to see if he had 
overlooked any new developments important to 


his business. 


He came particularly to learn about Vaporin. We 
explained to him how this process works — how 
it dries instantly by vaporization, eliminates offset, 
does away with slip-sheeting, and produces a better 
printed result. 


We showed him several other developments worked 
out in the Laboratories which, like Vaporin, opened 
the way to better printing technique and could 
help him turn out finer printing. 


When this man left, we had a new customer. He 
temarked as he finished his tour of the Labora- 
tories, ‘““We must take advantage of the newest and 


THE 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BATTLE CREEK 


DETROIT 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO DALLAS 


DTO BY EWING GALLOWAY 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


most efficient methods of ink application, but we 
can’t afford to do research work of this kind our- 
selves. I am going to give our superintendent 
definite instructions to keep in touch with IPI. We 
can’t be asleep to new developments! This business 
is too highly competitive for that.” 


We wish that all of you could visit the IPI Re- 
search Laboratories. Then you could see for your- 
selves, as this publisher did, how discoveries and 
research can save industrial dollars and make for 
better printing. 

IPI has maintained its position of leadership in 
the industry by a forward-looking program of fuada- 
mental research. It pays to ‘Keep in touch with IPI.” 


While you may not be able to inspect our research 
facilities, you can get the benefits that this program 
makes available to every printer by using the prod- 
ucts of IPI research. Let IPI research work for 
you—take advantage of developments like Vaporin 
that make for new high standards in printing. 


INK CORPORATION 


OAKLAND ROCHESTER 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
RICHMOND WASHINGTON 


NASHVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK CITY 











FRAOPAUUE 


FRASER INDUSTRIES, INC., 


Please send me, by return mail, 
the free Fraopaque Sample Book, 
as well as samples of Fraopaque 
suitable for printing. 


yj 
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COAT OD ACT 


HIS new brilliantly white paper 

allows you sharper contrasts than 
ever before were possible in a general 
utility paper. 

That’s because Fraopaque is whiter 

. so much whiter you can notice the 
difference instantly when you place Fra- 
opaque beside any other white paper you 
may have. 

In addition to its amazing whiteness, 
Fraopaque has greater opacity, which 
permits the use of lighter weight stock. 
This means a real saving in mailing costs. 





Fraopaque is truly a great paper. It’s 
whiter. It takes inks perfectly. It gives 
printed matter an unusual “lift” and snap. 
It gives truer color reproduction. It per- 
forms equally well at high and low speeds. 


Let Fraopaque prove its outstanding 
qualities to you right on your own press. 
Send for the free sample book that’s wait- 
ing for you. It contains full information, 
as well as samples of Fraopaque large 
enough for printing. Mail the coupon 


today. 


PROVE IT ON YOUR OWN PRESS 











Name_ 
Street 424 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
City State 
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@ The Tibetans live high, that is about fourteen to 
fifteen thousand feet above sea level. To cold and 
hardship, they are highly resistant; to women, not so 
much so, being polyanders; to religion, highly respon- 
sive with nearly 25% of the three million people being 
celibate Buddhist monks. Edicts of the Daili Llama, their 
secular and religious leader, are considered oracular 


by all, and are written in a form of Indian Sanskrit. 


As an authority in offset methods, for years Harris 


ORACLE 


has been considered oracular, too, as demonstrated 
by the results obtained in the press room with Harris 
Offset Presses which for quantity-quality production 
have no peer. Harris Presses assure higher press 
room profit levels for the large or small operator. 


HARRIS e SEYBOLD * POTTER* COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 East 7 1st Street, Cleveland, Ohio e Harris Sales Offices: 
New York, 330 West 42nd Street e Chicago, 343 South Dearborn 
Street e Dayton, 813 Washington Street e San Francisco, 420 Market 
Street e Factories: Cleveland e Dayton 
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SINGLE 
COLOR 
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OFFSET PRESSES THAT SET 





STANDARDS 





OFFSET PRESS 


FOR A WHOLE INDUSTRY 








17-19 E. Austin Avenue 


LEE TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


PRAISED INTERNATIONALLY FOR 


Profitable Performance 


rollers with rider roller (interchangeable 
with form rollers), rack-and-screw and table 
distribution, impression trip, brake, counter, 
jogger, and other conveniences heretofore 
supplied only on presses costing a great deal 
more than the Lee. 


@ Throughout the world, the Lee Press has 
proved itself a highly profitable investment. 
Moderately priced —fast in action—easy to 
operate . . . the Lee Two-Revolution Cylinder 
Press is built to endure constant running with 
a minimum of upkeep. 


It will handle all kinds of commercial, book 
and color work, from a 
single letter-head up to 
a 24x36 or 26x40 inch 


MADE IN TWO SIZES: 


Investigate immediately. Learn how this de- 
pendable press has suc- 
ceeded in plants all over 
the world. Ask for com- 





sheet (according to size 
of press), and do it in 
the best and most eco- 
nomical manner. It pos- 
sesses a strong, rigid 
impression, two form 


No. 38—Either Fly or Carrier Delivery 
Model. Size of Bed, 26x38 inches. Size 
of Form, 22x35 inches. Take Sheets up 
to 24x36 inches. Maximum Speed, 2500 
impressions per hour. 


No. 42—Carrier Delivery Only. Size of 
Bed, 29x42 inches. Size of form, 25x38 


plete technical details, 
specifications, user’s 
recommendations, pro- 
duction records and 
actual samples of work. 
See dealer or write now. 


inches. Take Sheets up to 26x40 inches. 








hour. 


Vv 


Maximum Speed, 2000 impressions per 
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THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 


CHICAGO 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK 
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200 Hudson Street 
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NOVEMBER, NINETEEN THIRTY-SIX 





It’s on the press now—the 221 page 
fourth edition of the Comprehensive 


‘THIS NEW COMPREHENSIVE SAMPLE BOOK 
WILL MAKE YOUR SELLING JOB EASIER 





_ Some Outstanding Features of 


Sample Book of Hammermill Papers. | 


This new edition samples nineteen 
popular lines of paper, and to the printer 
who deals in general business printing 
it is a highly useful reference book. 

More than that, it is a very real selling 
aid. Papers for letterheads, forms, ledger 
sheets, catalog covers, direct mail cam- 
paigns, index cards, checks, broadsides 
are all sampled here. 

Although the edition is large there are 
more people in the graphic arts industry 
who will want one of the new sample 
books than there will be books to go 
around. So be sure you are on the list for 
a copy by asking your Hammermill 
salesman to put you down for one. 





the Big New Sample Book 


The new Comprehensive Sample Book is 
filled with valuable features. Here is a partial 
list: 

Complete sampling of the 19 well-known 
Hammermill lines. 

Convenient index on inside front cover. 

Samples of many new items including 
Dura-Glo Hammermill Cover. This edition 
contains more pages than any other. 

Bound in two sections. For convenience in 
examining individual sheets the book has 
been divided with Hammermill Cover and 
Hammermill Offset shown in the back and all 
the other Hammermill grades in the front 
half. The two sections are bound together 
with strong cloth. 

The front cover design is distinctively new 
so that the book will not be easily confused 
with older copies. The color of the cover was 
chosen because it will stand handling well; ex- 
tra weight cover stock was used to adequately 


_ protect the increased weight of the book. 


A NEW HAMMERMILL COMPREHENSIVE 
SAMPLE BOOK! Boy, THATS ATIME SAVER 
FOR ME.NOW | WONT HAVE TO LOOK THROUGH 
A DOZEN BOOKS TO FIND WHAT | WANT 








ASK YOUR HAMMERMILL 
AGENT'S SALESMAN 
TO PUT YOU ON LIST 
FOR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


of Hammermill Papers. 
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PRINTERS SAY BOOK 
IS REAL SALES HELP 














Here are typical comments from printers 
about previous editions of the Hammermill 
Comprehensive Sample Book: 


"When one can show, he can sell" 


“The Comprehensive Sample Book was on 
my desk when one of my customers called. 
He wanted a better paper than the usual book 
paper. I showed him Woodgrain Hammer- 
mill Offset; he liked it and I ordered it for 
his job. So you see, when one can show, he 


can sell. I did.” 
Selects Paper Quickly 


“We showed the Comprehensive Sample 
Book of Hammermill Papers to a customer 
who wished to order stationery and envelopes. 
The name ‘Hammermill Papers’ was familiar 
and pleasing to him and in a short time he 


had selected his paper for the job.” 


Small enough to be convenient; 
large enough to be complete 


“A quick glance through the pages of the 
Comprehensive Sample Book of Hammer- 
mill Papers convinced me that here is really 
a comprehensive sample book. It is small 
enough to carry to an undecided customer, 
yet large enough to carry all the necessary 
samples and information.” 


Don't Mail This Coupon—Give it to Your Hammermill Salesman 


I'd like to be put on the list for a copy of the new fourth edition of the Comprehensive Sample Book 
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| Makes Any Speed Instantly Available 
on the New 17x22 KELLY 


The REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley—a simplified, efficient vari- 
able speed unit which is applied to the standard shaft of any constant 
speed motor, either A. C. or D. C.; forms direct drive to press. 


ERELY by turning a convenient handwheel control, 

any desired press speed is obtained instantly on the 
new 17x22 ATF-Kelly press which is standardly equipped 
with the REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley. Speed 
changes can be made while press is running; and press can 
be stopped or started without altering speed setting. 


Through control as provided by this REEVES unit, the 
pressman has complete, accurate regulation of press speed 
over 3:1 ratio. For example: if the minimum press speed 
desired is 1,400 impressions per hour, the range of speeds 
is infinite up to 4,200 impressions per hour. Not “steps” 
or “jumps” in speed, but smooth gradations between fast 
and slow, assuring exactly the proper speed for each class 
of press work. Absolutely positive; any speed setting is 
accurately maintained as long as desired. 


The REEVES Vari- 
Speed Motor Pulley 
may be used with eith- 
er A. C. or D. C. cur- 
rent, and eliminates 
expensive variable 
speed motors and spe- 
cial electrical control 
equipment.Givescom- 
plete speed flexibility 
at lower maintenance 
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Showing compact installation of REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley 
on the new ATF 17x22 Kelly Press. Note Speed Control Handwheel, 
which is extended by chain and sprocket to convenient position. 


cost than any other method. Saves substantially in power 
costs. Prolongs the life of the motor, because motor runs 
at constant, normal speed. 

The new Kelly Press is a feature of the American Type 
Founders traveling exhibit, which is touring principal 
cities of the United States. When you inspect this exhibit, 
be sure to observe the REEVES Variable Speed Control 
unit... . REEVES units are easily applied to presses, either 
platen or cylinder, now in service. Get the facts on how 
REEVES Speed Control can bring new economies and bet- 
ter press operation in your plant. Ask for Catalog RV-367. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana 


S REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley 
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It is the mission of Correct Bond---to place 
letterheads of character within the reach of 
every progressive business. Best proof of its 
rag content, loft-dried, cockle finish quality 
lies in the thousands of distinguished 


letterheads that are daily printed on it. 


i 
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Opec Gnd 


FOR LETTERHEADS 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


CORRECT BOND Envelopes, GREATLY IMPROVED, NEW WATERMARK, 


now made under our own management by our affiliated subsidiary 


DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Another Job Where G-E 
Press Drive and Control 
Provide Reliability, 


Smoothness, and 
Flexibility 


,ULL-color runs on newsprint pieces 
in quantities from 100,000 to 2,500,000 
—on fast delivery—are the specialty of 
E. H. Dougherty & Co., Chicago. For 
this work the company relies on General 
Electric equipment for press drive and 
control on new and modern Duplex 
Unitubular presses. 
The G-E system provides an ample 
selection of operating speeds, and smooth, 
highly satisfactory adjustments for slow- 
down and jogging operation. In_ this 
printing plant, as in hundreds of others, 
large and small, G-E equipment has 
proved that it is outstanding for depend- 
ability, ease of operation, and low upkeep. 


It will pay you to specify General Elec- 


GENERAL < 


tric equipment for color, offset, roto- 
gravure, magazine, newspaper, or job 
presses. Through a G-E office that is 
near you, you can get in touch with a 
G-E printing -equip- 
ment specialist who 
will assist you in 
obtaining the correct 
electric equipment for 
your plant. General 
Electric, Schenectady, 


New York. 


KEEP YOUR 


G-E full-automatic printing- 
press controller on Duplex 
Unitubular press provides 
smooth and flexible control for 
color-job runs in the E. H. 
Dougherty & Co. plant 


ACCEPT THE JOB 


WITH 


ASSURANCE 


G-E EQUIPMENT WILL HELP YOU 
DELIVERY PROMISES 


020-254 


\ ELECTRIC 
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Here's 
Performance 


coratally your*? 
AR’ 


president 


SHEET OFFSET LETTER PRESS WEB UNIT OFFSET 


SHEET SIZE LITTLE 10 x 15 GIANT 1x17 
12x 18 17x22 


17 x 22 22 x 34 


22 x 26 and up 
22 x 29 


American made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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MCCALL'S 


BuY GOSS PRESSES 


Prominent Publisher Orders TWO 32-Page 
Goss High Speed Magazine Presses 


After thorough investigation and comparison, the 
McCall Corp., Dayton, Ohio, selected two Goss 
single deck 32-page magazine presses to be used 
in the production of News Week. One of these 
presses is for printing black only, although color 
provisions have been made. The other will 
print both black and additional color on each 
side of the sheet. 


These Goss presses were specifically chosen for 
their ability to do quality printing at high sus- 


tained speed. Normal running speeds of 16,000 
cylinder revolutions per hour are guaranteed. 
The latest type anti-friction construction is em- 


ployed throughout. 


That the McCall Corp. chose Goss presses is evi- 
dence of their confidence in Goss engineering 
and performance. Other publishers confronted 
with similar production 
problems are urged to 
investigate. Write for data. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO., PILSEN STATION, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK: 220 E. FORTY-SECOND ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 707 CALL BUILDING 
GOSS FOSTER, Ltd., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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.. bet this 
STEAM ROLLER 


ee 


#. i Solve your gumming problem ata glance! Now, every package 
of McLaurin-Jones Guaranteed Flat Gummed Paper carries a “‘steam-roller’’ label. 
This label lists the surfaces for which the gumming on the paper in the package is espe- 
cially adapted. 







One look and you know whether you have the correct gumming for the particular sur- 
face. And since some seventy-two different surfaces and materials are thus covered by 
direct label references, it is plain to see why McLaurin-Jones can offer—‘‘A suitable 







gumming for every purpose.” 







McLaurin-Jones Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers pave the way to mighty profitable 
business. Write today for details on the most complete line of gummed paper in the market. 






McLaurin-Jones Company .... Brookfield, Mass. 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK - CHICAGO . LOS ANGELES 


McLAURIN-JONES —==—=— GUMMED PAPERS 
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FAST - ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 





The Miehle 41 Two Color Auto- 


matic Unit is now on display in 





our Demonstration Rooms at the 
General Offices, 14th Street and 


South Damen Avenue, Chicago 


et for Prreduclion 


Into this day of speed and vogue of color, § sta: 

comes the Miehle 41 Two Color Automatic J} han 

Unit. This new size machine enables progres- fF} sme 

sive printers to more easily meet modern ff two 

Ce ee eee tee ed tn nter demands. While retaining the well proven ff fro: 
to the cylinder for make-ready. principles developed in Miehle manufactur- § 30C 
ing experience, it includes many advanced f is r 
features that save time in make-ready and wash ff} wel 
up, insuring convenient handling of the form, } but: 
and setting new high standards in production. ff and 
size 

This new size Miehle Two Color takes a § will 
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- MIEHLE - 
A NEW SIZE 


Powered by 
KIMBLE MOTORS 


standard sheet 25 x 38 inches. It will also 
handle a sheet as large as 27 x 40% and as 
small as 11x17. It will print in accurate register 
two colors in one operation at speeds ranging 
from 1500 to 2800 or the equivalent of 
3000 to 5600 impressions per hour. This 
is made possible by the use of rugged and 
well balanced frames and substructure, light 
but strong reciprocating parts, efficient feeding 
and delivery mechanisms. This modern new 
size Miehle Two Color, installed in your plant, 
will give you the “edge” on competition. 


RESS & MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK 





AUTOMATIC 


UNIT 


Four rollers cover the entire form without 
reversing on it, producing a clean, evenly 
inked sheet. 





“Oh, Mr. Caxton. Isn’t this a beautiful thing? Why it looks just like it was carved 
in marble.” 


“Yes, it’s fine all right. I don’t suppose you could get an effect like that on any paper 
in the world except on Buckeye Cover.” 


MBOSSED effects on Buckeye Cover have long been the admiration of print- 
ers and the despair of competitors. When embossing of unusual depth and beauty is 
demanded the mind of the printer instinctively turns to Buckeye Cover. The ability 
of Buckeye Cover to withstand the stresses of severe embossing dies is the best evi- 


dence of its superior content and skilled manufacture and is an insurance that any 


work printed upon this stock will have a long life of beauty and usefulness. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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Paasche engineers know from experience what can and cannot be done with 
“No-Offset” equipment. 

The process was invented by J. A. Paasche, perfected and introduced to the trade 
by The Paasche Airbrush Company in 1931 and brought to its present efficiency 
through five years of experience on every kind of press, under every operating 
condition. 


With this thorough working knowledge, experience has replaced experiment in 
the design and operation of every “No-Offset” installation. 

Ask us to show you how the extra flexibility and convenience of Pag 
ment can speed production, and improve your printing, whils 

Write us for complete information. 





THE FIRST PRESS TO START 
IN THE MORNING Bes scvipped with suve 


OMATIC LUBRICATING SYSTEMS waste 


o time! Start your machine... 





automatically the proper oil film is 
metered to each bearing ...whatever 
its nak: location, speed, load. No 
forgotten bearings...no excessive 
feed to spoil work or waste oil. BIJUR 
... the modern aid to maintained 
_— accuracy... longer machine life... 
" American Type Founders 
17x 22“Kelly Printing Press.  QUGlity output. . . uninterrupted pro- 


duction... safety... reduced costs! 


oo Bigur 
BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


Lice, LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
CULE “/- AUTOMATICALLY LUBRICATION oe 


Wd 


PERFECTLY FLAT gf 














The makers of TROJAN conquered the 
curl in gummed paper years ago 
through an exclusive method which 
they devised. Thus, when we say TRO- 
JAN Gummed Paper lies perfectly flat, 
we mean just that—because “it’s proc- 
essed” to lie flat and to provide the 
printer with an unconditional guaran- 
tee of excellent printing results and 
economy on the press and in handling. 
Insist on Trojan Gummed Paper—and 
be sure. 


Gummed Paper 


IT's CT ae 





THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Offices and Mills, TROY, OHIO 

Sales Branches: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, St. Louis 

Send me a copy of [J “How to Select Trojan Gummed Paper,” [] “Printing on Gummed Papers,” and the name of 
your nearest distributor. 


Name ROR Se es 


Address a ; a MEARS 
(Please attach to your business stationery) 





IP-11-36 
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COT T nell oppers 


TYPICAL ¢¢rcl/ FOUR-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 


The regular day-in-day-out speed of this particular press, printing standard magazine pages, 16 up, is 4800 four-color sheets per hour 


—_,- the latest developments in four- and five-color printing 


i. regular production speeds up to 5500 four-color sheets an 
hour, 25 x 38, and up to 4500 sheets an hour, four or five 


colors, as large as 50 x 72 


WW, 1a standardized 25 x 38 four-color press = moderately priced 


i...» dependable design and construction = backed by experience 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY, R. I. 


NEW YORK : 25 EAST 26th STREET e CHICAGO : 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, BALDWINS PLACE, GRAY’S 


INN ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 


¢ A oye wes Ren es ate : iad ; LMS oe; 














All You Need to Know 


about the KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS is that it turns 
out a first-class job on anything printable, including die- 
cutting and embossing, at a lower production: cost than 
any other press on the market. If you want to know how 
and why it can do this, ask the printer who operates one— 
have one demonstrated for you at any of the branches 


listed below— 
or write for our 


descriptive 
booklet 


“One Better.” 


A 
Better 
Press 

can 
not 


be 
built! 

















CAM SIDE 
VIEW OF THE 
KLUGE 
AUTOMATIC 
PRESS 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMATIC 
PLATEN PRESSES AND FEEDERS IN THE WORLD 


St. Paul, Minn. 


BRANCHES WITH OPERATING EXHIBITS: 


NEW YORK 77 White Street ATLANTA . . . 150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
PHILADELPHIA .. . .253N.12thStreet SAN FRANCISCO. . . 451 Sansome Street 
BOSTON 27 Doane Street LOS ANGELES. . . . 1232S. Maple Ave. 
DETROIT 1051 First Street ST. LOUIS 2226 Olive Street 
CHICAGO .. . . 106 W. Harrison Street DALLAS 217 Browder Street 


CANADA: SEARS, LTD., TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
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16 New Cleveland | 


Folding Machines 


were purchased exclusively 
by the eightplants illustrated 


here for folding the Entry 


Cards for the great Lucky 
Strike “Sweepstakes”. These 
Entry Cards, printed on 
heavy card stock 1614” long 
x714" wide, are folded in two 
parallel folds at an average 
hourly production in excess 
of 8000 cards per machine. 

Week after week these 


Model W Clevelands are > 
operating steadily day and 
‘night—a total output as high 
as 5,000,000 cards per week. 
The ability to withstand — 


such continuous operation 


at Pea rey 


about THE GREAT LUCKY STRIKE 
“SWEEPSTAKES” 


Model W Cleveland Folders have met the challenge to 
“deliver the goods” in this highly organized exacting LUCKY STRIKE 
“SWEEPSTAKES” —the biggest Direct Mail Campaign of all time. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 28 West 23rd St., New York 


CLEVELAND—1931 East 61st Street 
Sr. Louts—2082 Railway Ex, Bldg. 


AtLanta—Dodson Printers Suppl 
Co., 231 Pryor Street, W. 


San Francisco, Los ANGELES 
SeattLE—Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


Datitas—J. F. Carter 
5241 Bonita Avenue 


ene a—Lafayette Building 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


Cuicaco—117 West Harrison Street 
Boston—185 Summer Street 











PRODUCTION ox SALES 


The printers from whose letters these 
headlines are taken think of profit in 
different lights - - one from better pro- 
duction, the other from increased sales. 
Both of them find that Permanized Pa- 
pers increase their profits. 

Permanized Papers are old-established, 
well known Bond and Ledger Papers, 
of all rag-contents, that have been 
modernized with new raw materials 
and manufacturing processes: 
They print extremely well, re- 
gardless of the equipment used. 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Send me your book ‘‘A Guide 
to Better Paper Buying” 












They are identified, 
in their water- r 


marks, with the 

word “Permanized”’, a trade-mark 
that is becoming the standard for com- 
parison on the part of your customers. 


Try Permanized Papers. Return the 
coupon, and we will send you samples, 
your jobber’s name, and a copy of ‘‘A 
Guide to Better Paper Buying’’, a book 
that will help you do a better selling 
job as well asa better buying job. Send 
the coupon today! 


a / 


BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS 

















Distinction in Wlustration 


The catalog of Baldwin Pianos is modern in its typogra- 


phy and illustrations and is produced in a high standard of 


printing craftsmanship which enhances the presentation. 


Designed and printed by THE BOHNETT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CONSIDER ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


Here is legislation very definitely affecting printers and paper merchants, and it is recommended that both buyer 


and seller become acquainted with the provisions of this new legislation so that difficulties may be avoided 


USINESS in general, printers and 
B paper merchants in particular, are 
very carefully studying the conse- 
quences of a violation of the new Robin- 
son-Patman Act which became law last 
June. At first, it was popularly supposed 
that the law was enacted to “get” the 
chain stores. However, attorneys and gen- 
eral counsels of trade associations, whose 
business it is to study such legislation and 
advise their members, now discover that 
the new law goes much farther and regu- 
lates transactions between manufacturers, 
wholesalers, fabricators, and retailers— 
all who handle commodities in interstate 
commerce. As all persons who buy and 
sell such commodities are subject to the 
prohibitions and penalties of the Act, it 
is obvious that it directly affects the buy- 
ing and selling of every business man in 
the country, be he large or small. 
Inasmuch as the Act declares it to be 
unlawful (a) for a seller to discriminate 
in price between different purchasers of 
goods of like grade and quality, or (b) 
for a customer knowingly to induce such 
discrimination, where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition, the 
printer as a buyer of machinery and of 
equipment, or paper, ink, and other sup- 
plies, and the paper merchant or the man- 
ufacturer as a seller, are at once included 
in the scope of persons affected by the Act. 
The notable and outstanding features of 
the new law of the utmost importance to 
printers and paper merchants and other 
supply interests are: First, the Act spe- 
cifically imposes liability on the buyer 
who knowingly accepts a prohibited dis- 


BY EDWARD T. MILLER 


crimination; second, it specifies certain 
acts which Congress specifically regards 
as unfair methods of competition and as 
unfair trade practices. 

Keep in mind that the law specifically 
refers to commodities in interstate com- 
merce. Now, machinery, equipment, also 
paper, ink, binders’ cloth and the like are 
all commodities until such of them as can 
be are fabricated into a product of print- 
ing art. From then on they may or may 
not have a commodity status. If they are 
manufactured into some specific piece of 
printing for an individual or a group of 
individuals for his or its own use, the 
fabricated object is not a commodity, 
because it is of use only to those for whom 
it was especially made. But if the paper, 
ink, and book cloth be made into a dic- 
tionary or other book of commerce, the 
commodity character still remains after 
the fabrication. The printer or publisher 
of such book, now a seller of a commodity 
of commerce, particularly if of interstate 
commerce, becomes subject to liabilities 
and penalties of the Act. 

The printer whose product is confined 
to intrastate business and to commercial 
or advertising printing or printing not in 
any way of the nature of periodicals, pub- 
lications, or commercial stationery, is not 
subject to the terms of the law in selling, 
but he is liable if he transgresses when 
buying paper and other materials, or 
when buying machinery and equipment, 
which are sold and shipped to him across 
the state lines. The fact that he buys the 
paper from a local merchant does not 
necessarily exempt him from liability, 


because most equipment and supplies are 
all articles of interstate commerce before 
they are sold to the printer. While it 
is a difficult matter to define interstate 
commerce, generally speaking it is “a 
sale or shipment across state lines.” The 
many and complex judicial decisions on 
the subject of interstate commerce make 
it advisable for every printer, paper mer- 
chant, and printing machinery manufac- 
turer to follow the advice of legal counsel 
in any specific situation. 

The violator of the Act is up against 
three difficult situations: (1) In proceed- 
ings brought against him by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the burden of proof 
is upon the person charged with the viola- 
tion of the law—he is guilty until he 
proves himself innocent; (2) he is open 
to criminal prosecution, carrying penal- 
ties of fine and imprisonment, in event of 
conviction; and (3) he may be sued for 
damages by anyone “injured in his busi- 
ness or property by reason of anything 
forbidden in the Anti-Trust laws,” and the 
amount of damages sustained by such per- 
son “shall” be recovered threefold. 

The ordinary printer not selling a com- 
modity need not fear from the selling side 
of a transaction, but he will have to watch 
his step when it comes to buying. While 
the inhibitions run generally against both 
buyer and seller, it is specifically pro- 
vided that a purchaser is in violation of 
the law if he receives a commission or 
allowance that in effect is a price rebate. 

The criminal feature is liable to be 
invoked when both buyer and the seller 
knowingly participate in discrimination 
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in price that is designed to or may blight 
the competition that the buyer or seller or 
their customers would otherwise have. 
Sales of machinery, equipment, paper, 
and other supplies at a discriminating 
price, deliberately calculated to eliminate 
the competitor of either the manufacturer, 
merchant or printer, furnish a good exam- 
ple of what might happen to bring down 
the criminal feature of the law. The pro- 
vision of special services by the machin- 
ery house or the paper merchant to one 
printer which are not accorded to all 
other printer-buyers on proportionately 
equal terms and the willing acceptance of 
such services by a printer, knowing that 
they have not been accorded others, is 
regarded as a violation. 

Quantity discounts are allowed only to 
the extent that they represent “differences 
in the cost of manufacture, sale, or deliv- 
ery resulting from the differing methods 
or quantities in which commodities are 
sold or delivered.” As between printers 
purchasing paper, for instance, in equal 
quantities, where one takes many store- 
door deliveries and the other a single 
warehouse delivery, with consequent sav- 
ings in trucking or other delivery costs 
to the paper merchant, that saving may be 
granted in a price differential and the 
printer may legally expect it. Then, again, 
where one printer places a single order 
calling for periodic deliveries over an 
extended period of time, whereas the 
other printer places smaller successive 
orders requiring more frequent and there- 
fore more costly sales effort, such savings 
in cost may be expected in a price differ- 
ential by the printer who placed the single 
order with periodic deliveries. 

Where one printer, who has little or no 
storage space, calls for spot deliveries 
during, say, a rush season, the stock for 
which the merchant has to provide in 
advance and store, and another printer 
orders for delivery in off season and does 
the storing of the paper himself, thus sav- 
ing the manufacturer or merchant that 
cost, a price differential may legally be 
awarded the second printer. The extra 
cost of handling orders of hand-to-mouth 
buying printers as against the orders of 
the printer who orders in advance of his 
requirements, permits expression in price 
differentials. 

The Act neither requires nor compels 
the granting of differentials of any sort. 
It leaves anyone who wishes to do so 
entirely free to sell to all customers at the 
same price regardless of the differences in 
cost, or to grant such differentials as are 
justified by the differences in cost. While 
sellers may not discriminate, they may 
charge different prices in different com- 
munities to persons who are not compet- 
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itors. Discriminations without limit are 
permitted when made in good faith to 
meet competition, but both the buyer and 
the seller must be thoroughly familiar 
with the provisions therefor if they would 
avoid difficulties. A careful study of the 
legalities involved is recommended to all 
who are concerned with matters in this 
particular field. 

The payment of anything as a commis- 
sion, brokerage, or other compensation is 
forbidden, except for services rendered 
in connection with the purchase or sale of 
paper, trade composition, electrotypes, 
photoengravings, and the like, where the 
person receiving the payment is under the 
control of either the buyer or the seller. 

In a review of the Patman-Robinson 
Act as limited as this must be, it is not 
possible to cover all of the points of a law 
as new as is this contribution to the Anti- 
Trust laws. We have attempted to point 
out just where the printer and his supply 
sources might get into trouble. But espe- 
cially have we emphasized the fact that in 
this Act “‘the cloak of inviolability, which 
has hitherto in large measure surrounded 
the buyer, presumably on the theory that 
to be an unconscionable buyer had some 
form of virtue,” has been eliminated and 
henceforth that individual with “chiz- 
zling”’ propensities must watch his step. 


Until the various provisions of the new 
Act have been interpreted by the Federal 
Trade Commission which is to administer 
it, and until the courts have ruled on the 
constitutionality of some sections which 
are in doubt, there will be a period of 
uncertainty during which business men 
may hesitate on what course they should 
follow. And to all such, one authoritative 
writer suggests that prudence would seem 
to dictate procedure along the following 
lines: (a) “The maintenance of a sound 
cost system as the supporting basis for 
differentials, and the means of success- 
fully resisting unwarranted attack; (b) 
adherence to a price and general distribu- 
tion policy that in good faith attempts to 
comport with the spirit of the Act; (c) 
active reference to trade associations and 
legal counsel in case of doubt.” These are 
good lines to follow. 

Another eminent authority, in recom- 
mending a course of conduct in view of 
the present situation, says: “We believe 
that the business men can be reasonably 
secure in their business operations by 
obeying the principles of fair dealing. 
Every business man knows where specifi- 
cally bad competitive conditions do exist. 
These situations are to be carefully scru- 
tinized to see if they involve practices now 
declared to be unlawful.” 





INVENTION OF LITHOGRAPHY LISTED 





¢ Tue INLAND Printer for September, 
page 74, under the heading “I. P. Brevi- 
ties,” was a little item entitled “It Happened 
Backstage,” giving what was purported to be 
the story of how Senefelder made his discov- 
ery of lithography. It has been brought to our 
attention by J. C. Menkin, of the Educational 
Department of the Lithographers National 
Association, Incorporated, that this is “a very 
nice little story even though, from existing 
records, it would seem to he a fantasy.” Evi- 
dently it is a fantasy, one of the many legends 
surrounding the invention of lithography. 

Had we but turned to our own office li- 
brary, and taken down the book, “The Inven- 
tion of Lithography,” translated from the 
German edition, giving Senefelder’s own 
story as written by himself, we would have 
had the correct version. As it happened, the 
story as given came to the attention of one of 
our staff, having appeared in the T'ypographi- 
cal Journal, by which it was taken from an 
issue of the British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer—a roundabout route. 

In his own account of his invention Sene- 
felder tells how he had been working on vari- 
ous experiments in an effort to find some 
method by which he could print dramatic 
pieces he himself had written and in the pro- 
duction of which he had taken part as an ac- 
tor. Having tried and accomplished writing 
in reverse on both copper and zinc plates, he 


had abandoned the copper as it was beyond 
his then limited means, also the zinc plates 
as they had proved unsatisfactory, and also 
because he had secured a piece of the Kel- 
heimer stone for the purpose of rubbing 
down his colors on it. He made some experi- 
ments on the stone, but the incident which 
actually led to his discovery proper we give 
in his own words: 

“T had just ground a stone plate smooth in 
order to treat it with etching fluid and to pur- 
sue on it my practice in reverse writing, when 
my mother asked me to write a Jaundry list 
for her. The laundress was waiting, but we 
could find no paper. My own supply had been 
used up by pulling proofs. Even the writing- 
ink was dried up. Without bothering to look 
for writing materials, I wrote the list hastily 
on the clean stone, with my prepared stone 
ink of wax, sdap, and lampblack, intending 
to copy it as soon as paper was supplied. As I 
was preparing afterward to wash the writing 
from the stone, I became curious to see what 
would happen with writing made thus of pre- 
pared ink, if the stone were now etched with 
aqua fortis.” 

And so he goes on to tell of his further ex- 
periments on the stone, which resulted in his 
giving to the world the process of lithogra- 
phy. And that incident occurred in the year 
1796, not in 1835, which was the date given 
in our previous note. 
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THE NRA IN RETROSPECT 


Number 3:°The National Recovery Admin- 








WE DO OUR PART 


which have been reviewed in the 

September and October issues were 
personal versions of its origin and oper- 
ation by the two leading characters in 
the administrative cast of that famous 
business drama, the National Recovery 
Administration. Necessarily they were 
partisan and subjective though none the 
less valuable from both the historical and 
interpretative viewpoints. Now we turn 
to the report of professional critics who 
examined the drama objectively during 
its short but furious run. 

This report, a large tome of nearly a 
thousand pages, comes to us from the 
hands of the staff of the Brookings Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C. It is entitled 
“The National Recovery Administration 
—An Analysis and An Appraisal” and is 
by far the most comprehensive evaluation 
which has yet appeared on this great 
experiment. It bears the stamp of schol- 
arly dispassionateness and of impartial 
objectivity which is generally associated 
with the work of this institute for eco- 
nomic research. Parenthetically, it is just 
the sort of a group we should employ to 
make a study of the needs of the printing 
industry and to give us a real sound plan 
for stabilization. 

This reviewer will attempt to give only 
the highlights of this long and detailed 
appraisal which is, in the main, critical of 
the whole measure, both in its conception 
and in its operation. Not that the authors 
disapprove of the general social objec- 
tives of NRA, nor the question whether 
these are the proper goals of the Gov- 
ernmental action. Neither have they any 
criticism of the novel administrative pro- 
ceedings adopted. They examine the op- 
eration solely from the viewpoint of 
whether the Act was so set up and admin- 
istered as to attain its objectives. 

Our authors bring out at the start the 
emergency nature of the Act to meet the 
specific problems of the nation in the dark 
days immediately following the banking 
holiday. The Act was conceived, as 
shown in our previous articles, as a sort 
of catch-all for all the many plans which 
had been conceived to bring us out of the 
depression. It was a broad and indefinite 
grant of power to achieve within a limited 
period several radically different objec- 
tives, such as relief of unemployment 


Ts FIRST TWO BOOKS on the NRA 


istration = An Analysis and An Appraisal” 


through spreading of work, promotion of 
recovery, changes in competitive business 
practices, and some rather significant 
long-term basic reforms in American eco- 
nomic life. There was no general theory 
underlying the Act. 

All varieties of opinions were held by 
responsible Governmental officials. Some 
thought that Title II, the Public Works 
Section, was the most important part and 
that Title I was merely to insure that there 
would be no deflationary effects in prog- 
ress while the inflationary Title II was 
getting under way. “Theories were as 
numerous as the expectations of persons 
concerning the use which would be made 








Here is the third article of a series 
reviewing NRA literature and the 
lessons to be learned from code 
days. The author was a member of 
the Code Committee at Washington 
in the summer, fall, and winter of 
1933, as a spokesman for printers 








of the powers. The powers were so great 
that there was no means of prognosticat- 
ing in what particular directions they 
would be used.” No one, not even admin- 
istration leaders, had any idea in just 
what direction they were heading nor to 
what extent they were fostering a modifi- 
cation of free private enterprise. 

The objectives of the Act were so many 
and so broad that it seemed to be “all 
things to all men,” or at least such seemed 
the case as judged by the state of mind 
of the printing-industry employers who 
assembled in Washington in June, 1933, 
to consider what steps should be taken 
to formulate a code. Some executives 
thought the Act a charter of exclusive 
privilege for the leading trade association 
in the field. Others saw it as a move to 
supersede the unpopular Anti-Trust Laws 
which had held up trade-association prog- 
ress. One group feared that the industry 
was being handed over in bonds to organ- 
ized labor. Another group saw in the Act 
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full liberty for price-fixing and produc- 
tion control. The union-shop employers 
hoped for an equalizing of hours, wage 
scales, and shop conditions with those in 
open shops. Northern printers saw a 
chance to enforce a minimum wage upon 
southern shops. The small-shop printer 
had an idea he could get competitive 
practices changed so he could be better 
able to stem the inroads made by the large 
printer. The cost crank envisioned a 
heaven of compulsory use of cost systems 
and the association secretaries saw in- 
creased membership and power and dues 
compulsorily paid by the hitherto hard- 
boiled non-members. 

Our authors rightly conclude that little 
was to be gained in spending much time 
in analysis of the objectives of the Act, 
as it was so generally and loosely drawn 
and with so little agreement as to its real 
objectives that any one of several diverse 
policies could easily be adopted, and so 
it seemed wiser to examine what really 
was done under its loosely drawn terms. 
To the new administrator the problem of 
time probably loomed largest in his mind 
as he took over. Three million men were 
to be put to work in ninety days. Codes 
were wanted that would spread the work 
immediately and increase purchasing 
power. Instead of a month of calm con- 
sideration of the Act and how it was to 
be administered and what general pol- 
icies were to be adopted before a single 
industry was invited to submit a code, 
the administrator was no sooner on 
the job than industrial representatives 
poured in upon him and the code-making 
was off to a flying start, without either the 
necessary staff to supervise or a well 
thought-out plan of action. 

This initial failure to devise carefully 
a comprehensive plan seems to have been 
a fundamental error of the administration 
and haunted the administrators through- 
out the life of the NRA. Time now shows 
us that speed was not the determining fac- 
tor in our economic emergency at that 
time—and it is a question of whether 
quick action without plan is effective in 
comparison with an action planned 
though delayed. Since there was no plan 
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as to what a code should contain or what 
industries should be codified or even what 
constituted an industry, we had the same 
spectacle presented by every industry as 
was presented by the printing industry. 
We had dozens of different codes pre- 
sented by various units within the indus- 
try, containing all sorts of provisions and 
being distributed to various assistant 
administrators, none of whom knew about 
the other codes. 

Hasty action at the start led to hasty 
selection of a staff, many members of 
which did not have time to get instruc- 
tions before being set to work to solve 
problems in industries they never knew 
existed. Some of us had the experience 
of going to one administrative official 
after another and getting an entirely 
different interpretation from each one. 
The untrained staff soon became entirely 
unable to cope with the situation, par- 
ticularly as all decisions seemed to have 
to come from the top anyway. 

What plan there was at the start seemed 
to be to have hours and wage provisions 
as the main objective of the codes, but 
this showed little consideration of the 
mentality of the average employer. In war 
days it might have been good psychology 
thus to appeal to his patriotic motives by 
asking him to give something for nothing, 
but in 1933 the average employer was los- 
ing money and he wasn’t going to give up 
a great deal, he wasn’t going to increase 
wages and lower hours for a rather neb- 
ulous advantage—the increase of the 
purchasing power of the American peo- 
ple, something which he couldn’t see com- 
ing back directly to himself. What he 
wanted in exchange was higher prices for 
his own products through any possible 
fixed arrangement so that he could equal- 
ize his higher costs brought about by 
lower hours and more wages. Thus the 
administrators were forced to give a 
“quid” for a “pro” in order to get codes 
through at all, and thus the codes were 
immediately extended far beyond their 
primary purposes and into a whole field 
of economic policy in which neither the 
administration nor the nation as a whole 
was prepared to venture. 

Our experience in the printing industry 
was typical of this. At first we discussed 
only wages and hours and many thought 
our code should be limited to such pro- 
visions, but the majority wanted some sort 
of a price protection. In the long dreary 
months at Washington we spent more 
hours discussing economic hour rates and 
cost determination schedules than we put 
on hours and wages. It was all beyond the 
comprehension of the poor college pro- 
fessors and lawyers who acted as code 
administrators. 
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Our book describes the situation aptly 
when it says, “The code structure ‘just 
grew’ rather than being a part of any con- 
templated plan. Code-making proceeded 
on a bargaining basis. It proceeded with- 
out benefit of carefully analyzed factual 
data concerning the industries involved. 
Implications of the trade practice provi- 
sions were not closely examined nor thor- 
oughly understood. No objective analysis 


of the terms of codes was made indepen-, 


dently of the code-making process, so that 
final approval was ordinarily mere rub- 
ber-stamping of the recommendation of 
a deputy administrator whose efficiency 
was rated in large degree according to his 
facility in expediting the completion of 
codes. Codes were thus given the force of 
law in almost complete absence of knowl- 
edge concerning the probable economic 
consequences.” 

The book is highly critical of the whole 
administration of the NRA. Not only does 
it believe that the vagueness of the statute 
bears some responsibility for this weak- 
ness, but it is emphatic in pointing 
out that substituting “action” for tested 
standards of judgment and measurement 
in definite terms brought on much of the 
eventual failure. It criticizes the selection 
of an individual rather than a board 
as the administrative body. It suggests 
that the administration should have been 
impartial rather than representative of 
conflicting interests and should not have 
made its decisions based upon bargaining 
and group advantage. It points out clearly 
the weakness of the administrative agen- 
cies set up under the codes which could 
not, from their very nature, provide effec- 
tive or impartial administrative action, 
particularly when the code provisions 
were in most cases both ambiguous 
and non-administratable. This has been 
clearly illustrated in our industry where 
no one could clearly interpret the cost 
provisions of our code and where partial 
local code-enforcement groups in one 
city would not penalize their own local 
printers when complained against for 
code violations by outside competitors. 

We are shown by a mass of detail how 
utterly impossible it was to attain suc- 
cessful administration of a huge mass of 
conflicting rules and regulations in over- 
lapping industries, arrived at by a process 
of bargaining among conflicting interests 
who themselves are in final essence the 
legislators, the policemen, and the judges. 
In the light of this cogent criticism, a 
guilty feeling comes over this reviewer 
when he recalls that he spent several 
months imagining that all this was per- 
fectly possible. Our authors believe the 
NRA will long be studied as a classic of 
what not to do in the field of administra- 





tive law. They severely question, as did 
the Supreme Court, the delegation of 
legislative power to an executive arm of 
the Government. 

On the general subject of labor pro- 
visions and collective bargaining our 
book has a long and interesting anal- 
ysis and interpretation. It emphasizes the 
NRA as an entirely new method for enact- 
ing protective labor legislation on a 
nation-wide basis, but questions in the 
main this form of procedure as over 
against the direct legislative method 
with specific, clearly drawn statutes. The 
code provisions are considered to be too 
loosely drawn, too indeterminate, and 
practically non-enforceable. Particularly 
is the famous Section 7A described as 
“uncertain in purpose, vague in content, 
and ambiguous in language” and to these 
causes are attributed much of the “mud- 
dling through” that characterized the 
administration of this battle-ground sec- 
tion. At the same time blame is put upon 
the administrators for refusing to make 
definite decisions of policy, though it is 
recognized that these were terrifically dif- 
ficult decisions that would have defi- 
nitely made the Government unneutral 
and would have caused greater industrial 
strife by far than ever occurred. 

Yet the authors question the advisabil- 
ity of the Government recognizing trade 
unions as exclusive agencies for repre- 
senting all wage earners and show with 
much cogency why this quasi-official sta- 
tus might be as harmful in the long run 
to the unions themselves as to the public 
interest. This is a view subject to hot 
debate, as are many others in this book, 
but all are stated calmly and judicially, 
and must be met with reasoned argument. 
We can but give a summary of its views 
on labor relations under the NRA with 
the following quotation: “Effectuation of 
the Recovery Act has been a bundle of 
missed opportunities, doubtful compro- 
mises, and unpremeditated achievements: 
missed opportunities in that the Govern- 
ment failed to grasp the chance of form- 
ulating a clear policy on collective bar- 
gaining; doubtful compromises in that 
the Government, as far as it did act on 
policies, adapted them to the pressure of 
external forces; unpremeditated achieve- 
ments in that few persons could have fore- 
seen the skill with which some trade 
unions would be able to turn Section 7 
to their advantage, and the vigor with 
which employers in many of the major 
industries would push the company-union 
movement.” 

Regarding the trade practice sections 
of the codes, it is pointed out to us quite 
clearly that here the NRA attacked a 
problem which had been the subject of 
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controversy and legal decision for over a 
century and attacked it under the most 
serious handicaps so that sound economic 
action on trade practices was an impos- 
sibility. It concludes that very little that 
was socially useful was achieved in terms 
of the objectives of the law by the 
trade practice regulations. 

Since one of the main purposes of the 
Act was to promote recovery, our authors 
felt it incumbent upon them to consider 
at some length to what extent the NRA 
had been successful in this important 
objective. They have defined recovery as 
the expansion of the aggregate produc- 
tion of goods and services. The NRA 
intended to accomplish this by enlarg- 
ing the real purchasing power of certain 
classes of labor. Our authors conclude 
that the NRA was far from accomplishing 
its objective—in fact that on the whole 
it retarded recovery substantially. It 
boosted prices ahead of wages so that 
there was no increase in real purchasing 
power but rather an actual decrease. 
It had the added detrimental long-term 
effect of freezing the cost and price struc- 
ture against what it considers necessary 
downward adjustments in the interest of 
flexibility of prices in an economy based 
upon a price system. 

It must not be thought that this Brook- 
ings volume is conceived in any spirit of 
political hostility, or is written to carry 
out any special economic tenet. It is on 
the whole fair and impartial and written 
in a judicial and unemotional spirit which 
carries weight with its readers. While it is 
quite critical of most of the acts of the 
NRA and considered its operation a fail- 
ure even before the Supreme Court deci- 
sion doomed its further life, it does 
approve of its general social objectives 
and it does agree that it produced certain 
accomplishments highly to its credit. 

Particularly does it credit the NRA 
with giving a considerable “psycholog- 
ical lift” to the nation at a time of 
universal gloom. It brought on an atmos- 
phere of renewed hope and confidence 
at the darkest hour. It crystallized nation- 
wide sentiment for the removal of social 
and economic abuses. It produced an 
accumulation of information on working 
conditions, trade practices, and industrial 
statistics far more extensive than had ever 
existed. It gave us a body of experience 
on industrial control and management 
that should be invaluable as a basis for 
the further efforts in this direction which 
are sure to be needed in the future. 

For this latter reason alone, this splen- 
did volume of appraisal, with its definite 
constructive suggestions for a new NRA, 
should be read by every trade-association 
executive and printer-employer. 








FRONTISPIECE FROM FINE CATALOG 


By Henry Lewis Johnson 


ISTINCT RELATIONSHIP between the 
D subject and the method of presenta- 
tion is attained in this issue’s frontispiece 
from a Baldwin piano catalog. The piano 
itself being a highly artistic product in 
both its abilities and finish, it is eminently 
important that the catalog illustrations 
should carry correspondingly high qual- 
ity impressions. 

In the catalog of the Baldwin pianos, 
artistic leadership is emphasized by por- 
traits of the foremost of the world’s pian- 
ists. Each portrait is accompanied by an 
autographed statement by the artist repre- 
sented. The unity of the catalog is attained 
by large-scale portraits, placed to bleed at 
top or bottom and with corresponding 
emphasis in the piano illustrations. 

With an over-hang cover in maroon 
color, with title in white, the book carries 
its color scheme through the text pages 
in headings and color bands. There is also 
liberality in the sizes of type and ample 
use of white space. The text matter and 
captions are composed in Stymie Light, 
so that the entire catalog has a well-car- 
ried-through 1936 aspect. 

It is this kind of distinction in catalog- 
making which is not only immediately 
serviceable for its particular purpose, but 
which also promotes more printed sales- 
manship in general. It is obvious that a 
catalog which makes good becomes a 
bond beween advertiser and printer. 

In its experience and purpose, the firm 
printing this exhibit—The Bohnett Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio—has a definite 
tradition. The business was established by 
Philip Bohnett, under the firm name of 











A letter-size mailing piece from a typographic 
house whose work is consistently “out in front” 





Bohnett and Company, as a small job 
shop about 1889. After a few years of 
growth the plant was completely des- 
troyed by fire, but business was continued 
by renting of another shop temporarily. 
Eventually locating at Third and Vine 
Streets, Cincinnati, the business has been 
operating for approximately forty-seven 
years. In the early part of this period, The 
Bohnett Company was producing ordi- 
nary printing but doing it well. The busi- 
ness has been continued for many years 
by R. W. Bohnett, who succeeded to the 
management upon the death of his father. 

The plant is now in a building of con- 
crete and brick construction with work- 
rooms on the ground floor and offices on 
the second floor. When moving into this 
new location, The Bohnett Company also 
installed monotype machines and took up 
tariff printing, which ran heavy in com- 
position, and fine catalogs and direct 
mail, which ran heavy in presswork. 

Most of the firm’s efforts are now, and 
have been for a number of years, devoted 
to producing of catalogs and direct-mail 
pieces to help its customers sell more. A 
complete printing and advertising service 
is rendered including plan, copy, art, 
plates, and printing. The business was 
incorporated under the present name, The 
Bohnett Company, in 1925. Every stock- 
holder is employed by, and takes an active 
part in some department of, the company. 

In keeping with one of the important 
developments of printing service in recent 
years, The Bohnett Company considers its 
customer list smaller than the average. 
The policy is to handle only a limited 
number of accounts of those who appre- 
ciate the firm’s efforts and to give them 
service that keeps them customers. Some 
of the names on the customer list have 
been there for periods of from ten to 
thirty-five years. 

A representative collection of catalogs 
and direct-mail pieces produced by this 
organization reveals an unusual attain- 
ment in typography. While there is vari- 
ety in the types used, including a great 
deal of sans-serif, the text pages are not 
poster-like. They are brilliant and color- 
ful, in keeping with the illustrations of 
mechanical subjects which predominate. 
The collection of specimens shows evi- 
dence of exceptional craftsmanship. 

Since Cincinnati is nationally known 
as a machinery manufacturing center, the 
work of The Bohnett Company is appro- 
priately well developed in this field. A 
high degree of technical skill goes into 
everything the company turns out. 
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Tersely told news items and bits ef information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 





Reading Device for Blind 


e A student of Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, has invented an electrical device whereby 
blind persons may read newspapers, books, and 
magazines printed in the usual manner. It con- 
sists of a “scanner”—a light, a lens, and a photo- 
electric cell—and a small box on which there is 
a number of buttons. As the “scanner” passes 
over the page, it permits the light to shine 
through the words into the cell, actuating the 
mechanism to raise the proper button for each 
letter. The buttons are read with the fingers, just 
the reverse of writing on a typewriter. 


Unfair Competition in Germany 


e At a recent conference of the Council of 
Administration of the International Bureau of 
the Federations of Master Printers, held in Ber- 
lin, Germany, the president of the German Fed- 
eration, Herr Albert Frisch, said that with the 
aid of the Reich Government it had been possi- 
ble to introduce compulsory regulations to re- 
duce the practice of unfair competition and to 
educate the master printers to charge economic 
prices for their product, despite the reduced 
quantity of printing orders available. The asso- 
ciation and its president are responsible to the 
Government for the correct administration of the 
powers delegated to them by the Government. 


First Ocean Newspaper 

e The first ocean newspaper was published on 
the S. S. St. Paul in 1899 as Marconi was 
approaching the Isle of Wight. Later the ocean 
newspaper was first permanently established on 
the Cunard liner, Lucania, which sailed from 
Liverpool in 1903 with Marconi on board. 


Oldest Newspaper in America 


e@ The Virginia Gazette, published at Williams- 
burg, said to be the oldest newspaper still pub- 
lishing in America, recently issued a special 
edition commemorating the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of its founding. In 1736 William Parks, 
a Maryland printer, moved his plant to Williams- 
burg and with a beneficent subsidy from the 
Governor and the House of Burgesses undertook 
the publication of the Gazette as well as the 
printing of the journals of the Government. The 
paper changed hands several times, usually on 
account of the death of the proprietor, until in 
1775 the wife of one publisher, upon the death of 
her husband, undertook the work of editing and 
printing the paper herself. Clementine Rind, 
therefore, became the first woman editor in 
America and the first woman to manage a news- 
paper and printing plant. Between 1750 and 
1780 there were two papers by the name of Vir- 
ginia Gazette published at Williamsburg, and 
for two years of that time there was a third 
paper under the same name. 
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Today, the Gazette follows closely the form 
and makeup in 1736—tabloid size, original mast- 
head in type almost unknown today. The anni- 
versary number was replete with eighteenth 
century news and was accompanied by a modern 
rotagravure section. 


British Paper Standardization 


e The Technical Committee of the British Fed- 
eration of Master Printers reports that its rec- 
ommendations for standardization of paper sizes 
and weights have been approved. Hereafter list- 
ing and invoicing will be according to weight a 
thousand paper sheets; indicating substance in 
grammes a square metre; packing 500 sheets of 
paper and 100 sheets of boards a package, with 
weight the package net, exclusive of wrapper 
and string, plainly marked on the label. The 
sizes vary considerably from American sizes and 
there is a few more of them. 


Insurance Against Rain 


e@ Newspaper publishers and direct-mail produ- 
cers may now take out policies to indemnify 
them for loss of income because of rain. Over 
two score of insurance companies in Chicago 
have started to issue such policies. The policy is 
designed to protect publishers and others who 
agree to refund all or a percentage of the cost of 
an advertisement, or to reprint the advertisement 
at a reduced cost or free of charge in the event 
that rain keeps customers away irom advertised 
sales. Either one-tenth or two-tenths of an inch 
of rain may be covered, Weather Bureau gages 
to determine the facts. 


Printing-Paper Production 

e The American Paper and Pulp Association 
has just issued a statistical summary showing 
that the average daily production of printing 
papers in this country this year, so far, surpasses 
that for the same period of 1935. Fine papers 
are a good 25 per cent ahead; pulp is about the 
same; boards are slightly less. 


Eucalyptus Paper 

e A complete paper-mill outfit has been sent to 
Burnie, Tasmania, to be used in the manufacture 
of fine papers from the eucalyptus wood which 
grows in abundance in that country. Paper- 
makers in this country also have been experi- 
menting with the wood for making paper. 


Syrian Newspapers 

e According to the Palestine Post, five hundred 
newspapers have started publication in Syria 
since July, 1924, making one publication for 
each 3,600 members of the reading public. While 
Syria’s population is 3,000,000, an estimated 40 
percent is illiterate. 









The Daye Press 


e@ Sidney A. Kimber, of the University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has built a working 
model of the first printing press brought to the 
American colonies in 1638 by Stephen Daye and 
set up at Harvard University. The model is half 
the size of the original, except the bed which is 
full size. The printing done on the model is 
much like that done on the original. The original 
press rests in a glass case in the Vermont His- 
torical Society Building at Montpelier, Vermont. 
The working model was one of the features of 
the tercentennial of Harvard University. 


Register of Color in Offset 


e By following the methods proposed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards (I. P., May, 1936, p. 
34) for conditioning paper for optimum register 
in multicolor offset printing, the printing plant 
at the Coast and Geodetic Survey recently 
printed a 32 by 48 inch map in thirteen colors 
without the loss of a single print in the 5,000 
edition due to faulty register, notwithstanding 
that seven weeks elapsed between the printing 
of the first and the last colors. 


News of Washington’s Election 


e George Washington was elected first Presi- 
dent of the United States on April 7, 1789. The 
event was not first-page news—most of the news- 
papers of the day printing it on the third page. 
The Connecticut Courant and the Hartford Intel- 
ligencer got around to printing it April 13. The 
papers treated the event in a casual manner, one 
of them burying the news in the third paragraph 
of the account of the election, regarding the elec- 
tion of the electors as more important than the 
election of the President. 


First Book Fair 

e The first National Book Fair, ready to take 
17,000 square feet of space in the International 
Building, New York City, will strive to present 
to the book public a comprehensive exhibition 
of what is being done in American letters and 
book publishing. Besides lectures, other exhibits 
will include a model bookshop and the demon- 
stration of the printing and binding of a book. 


The Earliest of Paper 

e@ While the invention of paper is usually attrib- 
uted to China in A. D. 105, four centuries earlier, 
B. C. 327, “a kind of thin, fine glazed sheets 
which were made by felting cotton wool” were 
used in the Punjab for writing purposes, accord- 
ing to Nearchus the Cretan, a follower of Alex- 
ander the Great, and an “honest reporter who 
took pains to verify the stories which were told 
him wherever he went.” 
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E’VE ALL HAD IT—that great Uto- 

W pian dream of “stabilization.” 

But stabilization, as we like to 

dream of it, is a myth, a fable. It’s time to 
knock it into a cocked hat. 

Set this in bold type or italic, comp.— 
Stabilization in the printing industry can 
never be accomplished, price-fixing, cost- 
budgeting, printers’ associations and all 
the theorists’ arguments and dreams to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Those are strong words, and I know it; 
for if there is any one thing that could 
help printers, it would be the knowledge 
that they could get a certain price for a 
certain product. But the thing’s impossi- 
ble. And here’s the reason: 

The things (causes) which affect stab- 
ilization are mostly outside of the print- 
ing industry, and consequently beyond 
the means of printers to control them. 

Contrary to their mistaken beliefs, 
printers do not sell quantities—so many 
letterheads, 814 by 11, printed in two col- 
ors, on rag-content bond; or fifteen thou- 
sand folders, printed in three colors, with 
so many ems of type, et cetera. No; they 
sell values. And when you speak of 
values, you speak of misty, nebulous, con- 
stantly changing intangibilities that are 
affected not only by the prices your com- 
petitors quote, but by the buying moods 
of your prospects; by their varying finan- 
cial conditions and abilities to buy; by 
competition outside of commercial print- 
ing; by the uses to which printing is put; 
and by many things not even remotely 
connected with or directly competitive to 
printing. In other words, a thing is not 
worth what it costs you to make, plus a 
decent profit; it is worth what the market 
is willing to pay for it. Values are deter- 
mined by joint agreement of buyers and 


sellers—sellers alone are helpless to 
establish values. Let’s see what that means. 

A certain sales executive is considering 
a monthly direct-mail campaign on which 
you bid one hundred dollars. He decides, 
however, that another personal salesman 
added to his force for the same money 
would get more business. However wrong 


(B) There exist large fields of poten- 
tial printing that must be tapped if the 
industry is to grow. Stabilization further 
hinges falsely on the assumption that the 
demand for printing is a fixed quantity, 
and that by controlling supply the two 
can be balanced, thus stabilizing prices. 

(C) Production costs are no basis for 
establishing values. Customers don’t give 
a damn what a thing costs to make—they 
are concerned only with what they think 
it is worth, or with what they can pay. 

(D) The only way to accomplish ob- 
jectives A and B, meet competition, and 
increase printing output, is to enhance 
the comparative values of printing by of- 
fering more quantity or better quality for 
the customer’s dollar. The former by 
means of improved production methods, 
the latter by the inclusion of more brains 
in printed matter. 

There’s another big outside factor that 
influences the values of printing. The 
value of a thing is determined almost 
solely by what it is used for, and printing 
is used for many different things. Prices 
on radios, automobiles, food, clothing, 
and the like, can be stabilized because 
each of these commodities is used for a 
fairly definite fixed purpose, and conse- 
quently their values do not fluctuate to 
any great extent. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE? 


Says Henri Strand 


he may be in his decision, it’s “no dice,” 
as far as you are concerned in the affair. 

Another executive is considering a di- 
rect-mail campaign but decides that a 
greater number of folders mimeographed 
will get more business than five thousand 
folders printed. Again, no dice. 

A local U.T.A. may fight for price stab- 
ilization “till angels fall from the skies, 
but if a cut-rate radio station opens in that 
town it will beat the local lads’ time just 
as surely as will a printing chiseler. 

These are a few examples—you could 
name a million. From them, we can draw 
certain conclusions anent the hopeless- 
ness of stabilization. For stabilizing com- 
mittees might set prices, but John Public, 
outside competition, and a host of other 
influences, will determine values. And 
it takes values to turn business. 

Humbly we face the facts: (A) Print- 
ing is faced with fierce competition that 
must be met if the industry is not to be 
swallowed. Stabilization hinges on the 
assumption that all the competition on 
prices comes from within the industry, 
and that if this inside competition could 
be eliminated all would be hunky-dory. 


But printing! A certain club may wish 
to publish a weekly bulletin. They, the 
club members or prospective clients, de- 
cide that such a bulletin would be worth 
not more than ten dollars a week. You 
estimate on the job and figure it cannot 
possibly be worth less than fifteen dol- 
lars. Well, brother, if you are a printer, 
you know the customer is always right, 
and that that bulletin is only worth ten 
dollars because that is all the value it 
would have to the buyers. The fact that 
the machine composition alone on the 
job might be worth eight dollars to you 
has nothing to do with the case. Every 
printer in town may stick by you on the 
price, but what of it? 

And here’s a funny thing. Later on, this 
same club may wish to get out an adver- 
tising folder. You offer them the same pa- 
per, ink, type, ability, and price that you 
offered them on the bulletin, and they 
scoop it up as a bargain—because they 
are going to use it for a different purpose. 

Or, suppose a publisher has the manu- 
script for a bucolic novel. He hesitates to 
have it published because he does not 
think it is worth enough really to pan out 
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financially. And as the manuscript is a bu- 
colic novel, the publisher’s demand for a 
printer’s services are practically nil. But 
—if the manuscript were that of a history- 
making epic, the value of a printer’s ser- 
vices would be practically inestimable. 

From which we deduce: (a) Some 
printing is necessary; a strong combine 
could force the prices it demanded; (b) 
some printing has an intrinsic value be- 
yond its material worth and production 
cost; such printing can collect a pre- 
mium; (c) most printing is optional; it 
must be fought for to be held. 

And again, if the industry is to pro- 
gress, the inroads into the two latter clas- 
sifications of printing must be increased. 

This, briefly, sums up a few of the out- 
side influences that destroy stabilization 
of printing values, and consequently of 
prices. It would take a whole book to 
cover the subject in even a small way. 
And remember, we haven’t begun to touch 
on the many technical difficulties within 
the industry that make stabilization even 
more of a riddle. But we believe that the 
idea of values has been fairly well demon- 
strated above—so let’s forget the baby 
talk and hit the buzzard square in the eye. 

When you are faced with a market like 
the printing market, there is only one way 
to stabilize prices (and make them pass 
for values). And that is by merging or 
combining, by forming a huge co-op., big 
enough to gain a complete monopoly. 
Then hold back the supply until you have 
steadied the demand. In a word, create an 
artificial scarcity and demand the prices 
you want. 

That, in a pussy-footing sort of a way, 
is what all stabilization schemes are 
really aiming at. But obviously, the nec- 
essary co-op., needed to hold back supply 
and steady prices, cannot be formed in the 
printing industry. 

(1) It cannot be formed by compul- 
sion since the demise of NRA. 

(2) It cannot be formed by voluntary 
agreement. Curtailment of supply and 
enforcement of higher prices would nec- 
essarily mean death to all the many print- 
ers who depend on the low profit fields of 
printing for their subsistence. Naturally, 
they’re not going to enter into a contract 
to issue their own death warrants. 

(3) Unlike many manufacturing busi- 
nesses, a printing monopoly cannot be 
formed around a physical property, con- 
trol of a patent or process, possession of 
limited natural resources, exclusive pos- 
session of rare manufacturing talent or 
equipment, and the like. 

(4) There is no economic principle to 
which a printing monopoly can cling. 
Unlike most co-op’s, which, through 
merging, are enabled to reduce prices and 
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thus starve out opposition to strengthen 
their monopoly, the printing merger 
would be formed to raise prices, and by 
this very act would make itself more vul- 
nerable to its opposition. 

However, we are not sorry. This busi- 
ness of monopolizing, holding back sup- 
ply to steady demand, has very many 
disagreeable features, and is probably 
the basis of most of our economic ills. 
(A) Monopolizing hinders progress by. 
eliminating the healthy competition that 
places a bonus on initiative, service, econ- 
omy, quality, et cetera. (B) Curtailment 
of supply does no service to humanity. It 
creates famine in a land of potential 
plenty. (C) Curtailment of supply does 
not let an industry reach the fullest extent 
of its possible growth. It results, nat- 
urally, in an enviable set-up for the few 
on the inside, but it does not make room 
for as many. 

Paradoxically, stabilization depends 
on curtailment of supply, and thus defeats 
the very thing for which the printing in- 
dustry is striving—business volume. 

And so, now that crepe is hung all over 
the place, what are we going to do about 
it, if anything? 

Continue trying to stabilize? Yes! 
Printers’ associations cannot get the 
whole hog, but they can get some fine ba- 
con. A loyal and sensible association of 
printers can do a lot to cut the inside com- 
petition on the types of printing on which 
prices can be held up—necessary print- 
ing, printing that is free from outside 
competition, and printing that has an 
intrinsic value beyond its material worth 
and production cost. 

The rest of the market remains open, 
with customers willing to accept only 


good values; but smart printers can, and 
do, give them good values and still make 
a reasonable profit. 

(1) By increasing the quality. Some 
printers, through ability and experience, 
are able to build intrinsic values into 
their printing without materially increas- 
ing their production costs. Such printers 
make their cost-plus systems work by 
building up the value of their printing to 
exceed its manufacturing cost. This is not 
nearly as cryptic as it sounds. 

(2) By reducing production costs. 
This speaks for itself. You just have to 
meet a tough market like a Boy Scout— 
by being prepared. 

These are the only two ways by which a 
cost-plus system can be made to work and 
still get volume. To get volume you have 
to offer values. To offer values you have 
either to increase quality—or decrease 
price. The only way you can increase 
quality or decrease price, and still make 
a profit, is to build intrinsic values or re- 
duce production costs. 

And finally, what about better sales- 
manship and increased advertising? We 
have seen that the values of printing are 
largely mental estimates of worth in the 
minds of our prospects. These mental 
estimates could be affected very mate- 
rially by the psychology of better sales- 
manship and increased advertising. 

I say they could, they certainly aren’t. 
Particularly in the fields of advertising 
are printers lax. While a few firms pub- 
lish monthly blotters, house-organs, and 
other trivia, the industry as a whole has 
never learned to take its own medicine. It 
never cuts loose and “goes on the make” 
with the most powerful influence in ad- 
vertising—volume. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR LOVERS OF DOGS 


Sparkling, keen air—and your favorite dogs— 
there’s real sport for a man! And if you’d like a 
reproduction of this month’s colorful insert for 
hanging in your office or home, send ten cents 
for each copy (stamps or coin) to Department 
IP, The Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Ask for “Two English Setters.” These 
will appear this month on The Rotarian’s 
cover, made from the original painting by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt, internationally known portrayer of 
animal life. Reprints are in full color, but with- 
out lettering, on heavy pebbled paper suitable 
for framing. 

And, if you’d like reprints of last month’s 
frontispiece (page 26, THE INLAND PrinTER) 
for this purpose, they may be secured for the 
same price by writing to the above department 
at The Rotarian and asking for “Flushed Quail.” 

Every sportsman, every lover of the out-of- 
doors, will find these reproductions ideal for 
purposes of decoration. 
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“TWO ENGLISH SETTERS” 
By Lynn Bogue Hunt, New York City 


Printed by the W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
Chicago, from four-color process plates made 
by Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, and 
used for cover of The Rotarian, official pub- 
lication of Rotary International, Chicago. 
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DECLINE OF APPRENTICE TRAINING 


The second of two articles presenting statistics that reveal the likelihood of a grave shortage of manpower in the 


printing industry in the near future. Extensive youth training and study of conditions is urged by the author 


pointed out that a growing demand 

for printing and a decrease in print- 
ing manpower indicated the possibility of 
an eventual serious shortage of all-around 
skilled workers to do the nation’s printing 
job. Figures were also given to verify a 
generally accepted fact that apprentice* 
training is declining in the printing indus- 
try—declining alarmingly. 

A study of training mortality has been 
made in the Printing Department of the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School. This is a 
free vocational school conducted by the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education. 
Sixty-four different occupations are there 
taught to men and women ranging in ages 
from sixteen to past forty-five years. 

Table 3 here shows a recapitulation of 
enrollment and placement statistics for 
composition and presswork students for 
the school year 1934-35. The records show 
that 278 trainees were enrolled in the vari- 
ous printing classes, hand composition, 
linotype, monotype, and presswork, for 
tryout purposes. Placements in actual jobs 
in industry were 149, or 53.5 per cent of 
the yearly total. One hundred and two, or 
36.7 per cent of those who were enrolled, 
were dropped because they were found 
to be unsuited to become printers. They 
were dropped for various reasons, but 
mainly because of change of interest after 
having been put to the test, or it might be 
because the instructor discovered that 
they were unable to develop the necessary 
skill, or did develop undesirable person- 
ality characteristics that could not be cor- 
rected in a trade school. 

Of the total number enrolled, 9.8 per 
cent completed certain units of training, 
but were not placed. They had to drop out 
of classes for various reasons before they 
had sufficient training to go on a job. In 
many cases they were compelled to drop 
for economic reasons, having to accept 
unskilled work outside of the printing 
field. It is not likely that these individuals 
will find their way into the printing indus- 
try without more training. 


LT THE PRECEDING ARTICLE, it was 


*Epitor’s Note: The apprenticeship period estab- 
lished by the International Typographical Union, 
beginning January 1, 1935, is six years, not five, as 
was stated in the preceding article. Previous to the 
above date the training period was five years. 


By Herbert C. Anderson 


The above experiences of a well estab- 
lished training institution provided with 
a scientific method of selecting those who 
make application for enrollment, indicate 
the problem that is in store for any organ- 
ization planning to undertake the selec- 
tion and training of apprentices. The 36.7 
per cent turnover, and the 9.8 per cent 
unaccounted for in a year’s work, making 
a total of 46.5 per cent loss in a well 
organized training school, would amount 


A study of statistics relating to the ages 
of members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union as presented in the T'ypo- 
graphical Forum of February 8, 1936, 
shows the median age, as of June 20, 
1935, to be forty-four years and eleven 
months, while the median age of compos- 
itors, linotypers, and typesetters in the 
United States as reported in the 1930 Cen- 
sus is thirty-four years and seven months. 
The I.T.U. membership is ten years older 





TABLE 3—RECAPITULATION OF ENROLLMENT AND PLACEMENT STATISTICS 
COMPOSITORS, LINOTYPERS, AND PRESSMEN 


Printing Department, Frank Wiggins Trade School 
For the School Year 1934-35 






































Replacements Drops— 

Total reported by no recognized Per Cent 

Enroll- Employment Secretary accomplishment completed but 

ment unaccounted for 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Hand Composition 153 74 48.3 71 46.3 5.4 
Einotype:.. «.« «« 59 23 39.0 16 27.1 33.9 
Monotype...... 27 3 11.1 8 29.6 59.3 
Presswork ...... 39 49 125.6 7 17.9 Sy 
‘Fotals:.. <. 278 149 53.5 102 36.7 9.8 

















trained. Because of the demand for these services 


the records. 





*Note: In Presswork the records show that more students were placed and dropped than were 


previously been listed as placed were placed a second time. Replacements were not segregated in 


during the summer months, students who had 








to a still greater figure if the selection 
were done in industry where a less effi- 
cient system would naturally prevail. 

It has been previously noted that for a 
four-year apprenticeship training pro- 
gram 42,968 apprentices should be in 
training to supply the annual journeyman 
mortality. If only 53.5 per cent of those 
who apply for training qualify for place- 
ment in the printing industry there should 
be at least 80,400 young men trying out 
for printing in this country yearly. 

These figures are based on the assump- 
tion that all training could be done in a 
school such as the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School. Such an undertaking would be 
impossible, but the figures do indicate the 
enormity of the problem that the printing 
industry must assume in order to supply 
the normal demand for skilled printing 
craftsmen under an adequate apprentice 
system of training. 


than the printers of the country as a 
whole. This is significant when it is taken 
into consideration that the I.T.U. controls 
41 per cent of the compositors of the 
country. 

In studying the effects of the present 
economic disturbance in a general way, a 
trend toward greater efficiency is noted. 
Industrial and business leaders have had 
to make intensive studies of their plants 
and personnel in order that they might 
survive the period of depression and be 
on hand for better days. 

The answer has been an attempt to get 
greater efficiency in operating procedure, 
the installation of new machines to elim- 
inate manpower, and the selection of the 
most skilled workers with an elimination 
of those with lesser skill. An intensive 
efficiency program of this nature should 
naturally redound to the benefit of indus- 
try even though the workers suffer from 
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unemployment and receive less compen- 
sation for their labor, but statistics make 
revelations to the contrary. 

Statistics taken from the Biennial Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, which embrace the 
Printing and Publishing Industries, com- 
paring the peak of business in 1929 with 
the bottom of the depression in 1933, 
indicate trends that call for thoughtful 
study, (Table 4). These figures show that 
in 1933, 76 per cent as many wage earners 
employed as in 1929, receiving 57.7 per 
cent as much wages, produced only 55.2 
per cent as much value of products. 

Table 5 shows the amount of wages and 
production by wage earners for the Print- 
ing and Publishing Industries in the years 
1927, 1929, 1931, and 1933. These figures 
reveal further that the industry is not 
operating as efficiently as it would seem it 
should after an economic overhauling. In 


The deductions that can be made from 
these figures are that the printing indus- 
try as a whole is becoming less efficient in 
spite of all the efforts that have been 
introduced to bolster it up during the 
depression. 

Figures previously cited show that dur- 
ing the past twenty years the industry in 
the nation grew rapidly and took on a 
great many workers. The charts previ- 
ously presented indicate a tremendous 
increase in workers, while the number of 
apprentices decreased when they should 
have increased proportionately. 

Without a satisfactory training pro- 
gram in vogue, it is evident that a vast 
number of workers came into the industry 
as printers during the decade between 
1920 and 1930 without a training in fun- 
damentals that would fit them to become 
all-around skilled craftsmen. The crafts- 






































TABLE 4—BIENNIAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES: 1927, 1929, 1931, 1933 
Printing and Publishing Industries 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Number Number Copies 
Yea 0 of Published 
T Establish. Wage Amount of Value of Books & 
ments Earners Wages Products Pamphlets 
1933 16,857 213,786 $292,472,000 $1,524,990,000 268,948,413 
1931 21,978 255,480 438,630,000 2,212,267,000 370,515,709 
1929 24,360 281,119 506,290,000 2,760,196,000 435,199,433 
1927 22,558 262,740 474,639,000 2,521,208,000 470,374,947 
1933 Compared with 1929 69.2% 76.0% 57.7% 55.2% 61.7% 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
United States 1933 7,633 109,087 163,490,000 1,004,999,000 
1931 10.211 119,503 225,699,000 1,408,248,000 
1929 11,524 129,660 253,399,000 1,783,299,000 
1927 10,973 119,399 231,151,000 1,588,076,000 
1933 Compared with 1929 66.2% 84.1% 64.4% 56.3% 
BOOK, MUSIC, AND JOB 
1933 9,224 104,699 128,982,000 519,990,000 
1931 11,767 135,977 212,931,000 804,019,000 
| 1929 12,836 151,459 252,891,000 1,021,897,000 
| 1927 11,585 143,341 243,488,000 936,133,000 
| 1933 Compared with 1929 71.2% 69.8% 53.7% 50.7% 








1929, the average annual wage of the 
worker for the Uniied States was $1,800, 
and he produced some $9,495 worth of 
wealth. In 1933 the average annual wage 
shrank to $1,372 and the worker pro- 
duced only $7,144 worth of wealth. A 
comparison of the average worker’s wage 
for 1933 with 1929 shows that he only 
received 76.3 per cent as much compen- 
sation. A comparison of the average value 
of the product produced by each worker 
shows that to be in 1933, 75.1 per cent of 
what it was in 1929. In other words, the 
amount of production has decreased in 
proportion to the amount of annual wage. 
Has the lowering of wages destroyed the 
morale of the worker and made him less 
efficient than before? 
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manship of the industry has been fading 
rather than becoming intensified. 

The craft needs to be uplifted by a high 
type of training program if the printing 
industry is not to deteriorate. A supply 
of truly high-skilled craftsmen must be 
brought in each year if this nation is to 
maintain its place in the bright sun of the 
graphic arts world. 

A study of material from such sources 
as are available indicates that the Print- 
ing Industry has grown to tremendous 
proportions in the past two decades end- 
ing 1930, in spite of the general mechan- 
ization of the industry. 

It is revealed that indentured appren- 
tice training is a thing of the past, but 
one form of apprenticeship is being fos- 








tered by the International Typographical 
Union and by the International Printing 
Pressman’s and Assistant’s Union. Train 
ing in printing is given in public schools 
and a few private printing plants. Statis- 
tics reveal that these training activities 
are inadequate; the number of appren- 
tices has been diminishing each decade. 
Growth in the number of trainees should 
be the natural trend in an era of such 
great expansion as has been experienced 
by the printing industry. 

Information gleaned from a variety of 
sources reveals that other industries are 
much concerned about the shortage of 
skilled labor; that unless industry makes 
some effort to replace the skilled crafts- 
men who are dropping out from natural 
causes each year with properly trained 
young workers, the day is not far distant 
when many of our skills will become lost 
arts indeed. 

Trends indicate that the stage is now 
set for such a happening in the printing 
industry. The printing industry suffered 
severely as a result of the depression. It 
lost 30 per cent in number of establish- 
ments and 24 per cent in the numbers of 
workers. It will take some time to take up 
the slack in this unemployment situation, 
but the natural trend of events will in 
time restore those who have the skill and 
who can meet the demands of industry. 

As a result of the slight upturn in busi- 
ness at the present time, industry is comb- 
ing the ranks of the unemployed, but 
wants only those who are skilled crafts- 
men. With a sufficient supply of workers 
on the market this takes care of immediate 
needs, but no thought is given to a later 
day of reckoning. 

Industry does not seem to be at all con- 
cerned about where the supply of skilled 
workmen is to come from five or ten years 
from now. Skilled craftsmen, the all- 
around printers, are vanishing from the 
picture. The apprentices are also vanish- 
ing. What is to be the inevitable result of 
such trends as are now indicated? 

Surveys made by industrial concerns in 
other industries verify the computations 
made in this survey that 5 per cent of the 
printers in the United States drop out 
annually through promotion, death, and 
superannuation, or retirement, and other 
causes. These should be replaced by tech- 
nically trained workers if the graphic arts 
industry of this country is not to deterio- 
rate. When it is considered that it takes 
four years to make a skilled printer, there 
should be 80,000 printing apprentices 
under training in the United States. 

The above facts may sound somewhat 
startling, but only because they have not 
been studied in the light of prevailing 
trends. They do reveal the extent of an 
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inevitable and uncontrollable force that 
is continually eliminating workers from 
the printers’ ranks. They do show how, 


without an adequate apprentice training 


program, today’s industry will inevitably 
become diluted with poor workers to the 
extent that the printing industry of this 
country will lose its place as a leader in 
the graphic arts world. 

No single agency, such as the schools, 
can supply industry with all its trained 
workers. Industry must make some organ- 
ized effort to help itself. It can initiate 
movements to codperate with vocational 
educational institutions that already have 
the teachers and the facilities to direct and 
train workers. 

Vocational schools can serve the print- 
ing industry in two ways: First, and most 
important, they can provide and super- 
vise a coordinated apprentice training 
program; second, they can then render an 
almost equal economic and civic service 
by retaining mature workers. 

Submitting the before-mentioned occu- 
pational mortality ratio of 5 per cent to 
the membership of the I. T. U. reveals 
that 3,754 replacements are required each 
year. In the annual report of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union for the fis- 
cal year ending June 20, 1936, published 
in the August, 1936, issue of The Typo- 
graphical Journal, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion puts forth some rather significant 
figures as follows: 

Eight hundred and fourteen apprentices 
were admitted to the organization during 
the year. The total deaths for the same 
period were 1,242, or in other words the 





ship for the same period, it is found that 
there is in the organization at the present 
time only one apprentice for each 20.4 
journeymen. As has been previously stated 
this is the same inadequate ratio that pre- 
vails for the United States as a whole. 



































ping, for it contained the space for the 
firm’s order number as well as the con- 
signee’s order number. 

But the job was not delivered as orig- 
inally designed, for this printer took the 
proof around to the local postmaster and 
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POS TMA s TER, Tere rances may se onence ron INSPECTION 


Several important changes have been made in 


The increased age of the I. T. U. mem- 
bership is reflected in the high death rate 
which figures out sixteen to a thousand 
instead of thirteen a thousand for printers 
as given in the mortality rates for the 
United States as a whole. The fact that 
27.3 per cent of the membership is between 
the ages of fifty and ninety portends a 
calamitous future for the supply of skilled 
workers in this field. 


xk * 
He Learned About Labels 


There is indeed a right and a wrong 
way to turn out a label. Lee Webb found 
that out from experience. He operates 
the Webb Printing Company, Houston, 
Texas. Efficiently, too. 

A client, a large jobbing company, 
wanted a new label. It had been using a 
label for parcel post and shipping tags on 





TABLE 5—WAGES AND PRODUCTION PER WAGE EARNER: 








Printing and Publishing Industry 
From Manufactures Census: 1933, 1931, 1929, 1927. 
Average Annual Wage Value of Products 
Area Year Per Wage Earner Per Wage Earner 
United States 1933 $1,372 $ 7,144 
1931 1,716 8,659 
1929 1,800 9,495 
1927 1,806 9,595 














United States 1933 
1931 
1929 
1927 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


1,506 9,220 
1,888 11,784 
1,954 13,760 
1,935 13,300 











BOOK, MUSIC, AND JOB 


United States 1933 
1931 

1929 

| 1927 


1,235 4,966 
1,566 5,925 
1,669 6,746 
1,698 6,530 








number of skilled workers who had died 
exceeded by 428 those who were trained 
to fill journeymen positions. Comparing 
the total number of registered apprentices 
‘n the organization—2,611—for the year 
ending June, 1936, with the total member- 


other parcels, causing unnecessary con- 
fusion in the selection of the right label 
or the right tag. 

A combination label was designed by 
Webb, one that looked good from several 
standpoints and one that simplified ship- 





POSTMASTER: Wincuiat hua voice suieanters 


the label at the right, described in article below 


asked for some expert criticism. He got-it 
from that authority somewhat as follows: 

“In the first place, friend Webb, you 
have the firm’s return address at the bot- 
tom in very bold type. Most postal clerks 
and mail carriers are trained to glance 
for the bottom address—half the parcels 
shipped under such a label would be 
returned to the shipper instead of being 
routed to the buyer—as intended. The 
proper arrangement is to have the con- 
signee’s name and address at the bottom 
of the label and the sender’s name and 
address at the top of the label. 

“Furthermore, instead of giving one- 
half the space on the label to the sender’s 
name and his address, make this space 
smaller, or half the size of th space set 
off for the receiver’s address. And if your 
customer does not always insure all pack- 
ages, insert this line: ‘Return postage 
guaranteed.” This will prevent delays in 
return and loss of packages in the event 
the consignee can’t be located.” 

These suggestions were carried out and 
Mr. Webb redesigned the label along 
these lines, placing the sender’s name and 
address at the top of the label, taking one- 
third of the space for this purpose and 
two-thirds for the receiver’s, and includ- 
ing the return postage guarantee state- 
ment in the proper place. 

The client has found this label to be an 
excellent all-purpose shipping label, and 
the printer is glad he did a little prelim- 
inary investigating. A specimen of the job 
as finally approved is shown above. It’s 
worth a little study —Cuar.es N. Tun- 
NELL. 


xk * 


Know Your Costs 


“The man who knows his costs, and 
who knows how his business stands from 
month to month, is seldom the man who 
sells his product below the cost of pro- 
duction. That is why he remains in busi- 
ness.”—Galley Proofs, of THE BARNES 
Press, New York City. 
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House-Organ Parade 








Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


ett Paper Limited is a big name in the 
Canadian printing-publishing world; Pro- 
vincial papers are sold by leading paper mer- 
chants throughout the Dominion. Consequently, 
when it was decided to issue a house-organ, a 
“big” idea was sought. The idea finally accepted 
was that of a series of monthly miniature maga- 
zines, each one patterned on the editorial style 
and format of a well known British, Canadian, 
or American publication. In January of this 
year the first appeared—a remarkably fine 
imitation of Vogue. Approximately 6 by 9, it 
carried articles relative to Provincial’s varied 
lines, all presented in the best Vogue manner. 

Other excellent issues followed, mimicking, in 
turn, Fortune, Maclean’s (“Canada’s National 
Magazine”), The Illustrated London News, The 
Saturday Evening Post, The New Yorker, The 
National Geographic, Liberty, and others. Pub- 
lishers of the magazines in question are reported 
to have given whole-hearted support to this 
ambitious project, and certainly no stone seems 
to have been left unturned in the production of 
just about the slickest series of “take offs” we 
have had the pleasure of seeing. To Ronalds 
Advertising Agency Limited, Toronto, creators 
of these little gems, a tip of the hat! Each issue 
has gone like a house afire, and Provincial ought 
to feel pretty good about the whole thing. 


Emphasis on Variety 


To produce “printing jobs of every size and 
make up” is the avowed aim of the J. W. Clement 
Company, combined with The Matthews-North- 
rup Works, Buffalo, New York. The distinguished 
little house-organ emanating from this combine 
does a good job of putting that idea across. No 
two numbers of Clement Comments ever look 
alike—each issue appears in a different format, 
revealing versatility and good taste on the part 
of the editors. There is a school of thought that 
deplores such inconsistency; but when, as in 
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the case of Clement Comments, a forceful per- 
sonality shines through each issue and creates a 
new and vivid impression with each appearance, 
we can’t see that much is lost by change of pace. 
Several pages from one issue illustrated 
throughout by means of a wood-cut technique 
were reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
April. The issue before us is based, pictorially, 
on the political circus. The 5% by 8% cover, 
printed in white and red on light blue stock, 
carries the heads of a donkey and an elephant, 
wreathed in scowls. At the outside bottom 
corner of the text page is an elephant or donkey 
thumbnail sketch. The editorials are non-polit- 
ical, but an adroit tie-up with the theme is 
found in the enclosed business reply card which 
carries a heading: “Fill in and mail your 
VOTE.” This is followed by, “What article did 
you like best in this number of Clement Com- 
ments?” An occasional checkup on reader reac- 
tion is eminently advisable, and this strikes us 
as being a very neat way of handling the poll. 


Take lt or Leave It 


Few house-organs would attempt to proceed 
on the forthright policy adopted by Ink Spots, 
publication of the Wilkinson Printing Company, 
Van Wert, Ohio. This zestful little magazine 
was begun on conservative enough lines, some 
twelve years ago, by Robert A. Wilkinson, 
shortly after he was graduated from college and 
joined his father and brother in a printing 
partnership. For the first few years the editor 
confined his remarks to printing and business 
generally. Then, about five years ago, he hit on 
the idea of publishing a series of write-ups of 
various local citizens, with the result that reader- 
interest took a decided jump. 

Then, about that time, Editor Wilkinson was 
appointed Director of Public Safety for the city 
and this brought him into contact with local 
government. Becoming interested in politics, he 
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ran for mayor and was defeated. Two years agi. 
he ran for representative to the General Assem 
bly of Ohio, and lost out there, too. As this is 
written, he’s running for representative—again, 

The point of the matter is this: during the last 
three years he has used Ink Spots to express his 
political beliefs. There’s a smattering of shop 
talk, but the majority of editorials have dealt, 
in no uncertain terms, with Robert A. Wilkin- 
son’s view of the political situation. Whether or 
not this policy has in some instances kept away 
possible customers is difficult to say. Some busi- 
ness undoubtedly is lost, but Editor Wilkinson 
points out that only one subscriber has ever 
taken advantage of the frequently published 
offer to remove objectors from the mailing list 
of over six hundred. It is also pointed out that 
most of the company’s customers are in the same 
political camp occupied by Ink Spots. 

At any rate, Mr. Wilkinson has stuck to his 
guns; he carries a line to the effect that “the 
political views expressed in the various issues 
are the editor’s alone and do not necessarily 
express the opinions of the other two members,” 
and lets it go at that. 


What! No Dogma? 

Giving a reader credit for a little discrimi- 
nation and intelligence of his own is not such 
a foolhardy idea as some of the dogmatic 
type lads would have us believe. Here, to our 
way of thinking, is a refreshing bit of open- 
mindedness, from IJmprimature, house-organ 
of Kellaway-Ide-Jones Company, Los Angeles: 

“In setting this issue of Imprimature in this 
type (known as Sans-Serif), we are merely 
bowing a little to the dictates of fashion. Many 
of our readers are ‘sold’ on this type and find 
it satisfactory in point of legibility. Others say 
it wasn’t designed to be read. The wide use it is 
receiving leads us to believe that the readers of 
advertising are getting accustomed to it. Most 
of our ease in doing anything comes from 
practice. This applies to the reading of a type.” 

Seems to us that we wouldn’t hesitate to have 
dealings with Messrs. Kellaway, Ide, and Jones. 


New Days, New Ways 

The Grimes-Joyce Printing Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, puts out its neat, 4%4 by 6%4- 
inch house-organ with a Plastic binding. The 
color of this is made to harmonize with the 
paper stock and the cover illustration. The effect 
is novel—and decidedly pleasing. 
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We’re Glad to Correct 


To the Editor: 1 have seen several very 
striking instances of your honesty and of 
your flair for accuracy in the production 
of THE INLAND PRINTER so I feel con- 
strained to call to your attention several 
inaccuracies which occurred more or less 
in connection with those articles of mine 
which you ran in the July and August 
issues of your publication. “Credit where 
credit is due” is your principle, I know; 
so, proceeding on that basis, I rise to 
remark: 

In the July issue a picture on page 65 
appeared over the caption: “Photogra- 
phers of Rosenow Company, Chicago, 
are here making tests of their new one- 
shot camera, which, it is claimed, takes 
excellent full-color photographs of liv- 
ing models at ‘snapshot’ speed. The 
advantages of fraction-of-a-second expos- 
ures in this type of work are obvious.” 

As a matter of fact, this was a publicity 
photograph showing our cameramen in 
action on an actual shot to illustrate the 
new Lincoln-Zephyr in full color for run- 
of-newspaper printing in the Chicago 
Evening American. Please note page 19 
of the American of Saturday, May 16, 
and page 24 of the Chicago American 
Comic Pictorial of June 6. It was not a 
test shot but an actual job and a remark- 
ably good one when you realize that it 
was finally produced in run-of-newspa- 
per color printing. 

In the August issue on page 26 is a box 
containing a squib about a double expo- 
sure on direct-color negatives done by 
Lennen & Mitchell, Incorporated, New 
York City, containing this statement: 
“For the first time in the history of nat- 
ural-color photography, it is asserted, a 
successful double exposure of a living 
subject had been secured.” If you will 
refer to page 11 of the Rosenow brochure, 
“Life in Color,” you will find a successful 
example of a double exposure made in 
the Rosenow Studios over two years ago, 
namely, at the same time that the Kurtz- 
mann ad on page 17 of the brochure was 
run in Fortune. The subject on page 11 of 
our brochure is incorrectly called a pho- 
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tomontage, but anyone can see, from the 
manner in which the details of the piano 
and the baseboards of the room show 
through the models, that this is actually 
an excellent example of a double expo- 
sure on color separation negatives from 
living models. 

I mention these two instances not at all 
in a carping spirit but simply because I 
know, and am heartily in accord with, 
your attitude in regard to the accuracy of 
all graphic arts information that goes out 
from you.u—Roy W. KnipscuHiLp, Rose- 
now Company, Chicago. 


Open-Shop Gush 


To the Editor: In the September issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER you carry an edi- 
torial under the heading, “The Wage- 
Earner’s Security.” I regard it as the ulti- 
mate in open-shop gush and it comes with 
poor grace from a publication that hith- 
erto has been fair, if not friendly, to 
organized labor. 

I have had intimate contact with those 
“individualists” who are protected by the 
constitution as they labor for low wages 
and under miserable conditions in the 
non-union printing field. I have tried case 
after case for them before compliance 
boards and regional boards when the NRA 
tried to give them some security. But this 
was not in line with the constitution which 
you say protects them. 

Since the breakdown of the NRA I have 
seen these same employers increase hours, 
decrease wages, and resort to every cheap 
and chiseling practice that the NRA sought 
to remove. There are few of the “individ- 
ualists” to whom you refer that would not 
gladly avail themselves of the protection 
of a labor union if it could be offered 
them at this time. 

I particularly resent the gratuitous 
insult THE INLAND PRINTER offers when it 
finds it necessary to refer to the labor 
“leader” under quotes. Since when has it 
become the policy of THE INLAND PRINTER 
to leave its proper field and cheapen itself 
by indulging in labor-baiting editorials? 
—Jack Gi1t, President, Cleveland Typo- 
graphical Union, Number 53. 


**Splendid Divisibility”’ 

To the Editor: In a useful and interest- 
ing article on “standard type high” in 
THE INLAND PRinTER for July, Fred W. 
Gage gives the printers of an earlier gen- 
eration less credit for foresight in at least 
one instance than I think they deserve. 
He writes: 

“Tt is cause for regret that there could 
not have been adopted, at that time, the 
metric system of measuring type both as 
to body and height to paper; but evi- 
dently that change was regarded as being 
almost revolutionary, with the inclusion 
of our standard inch as a basis.” 

This seems to assume that Mr. Gage 
and other printers would favor exchang- 
ing the present point system for one based 
on metric units, except possibly for the 
practical difficulties of effecting such a 
change. This may be worth looking at for 
a minute. In a popular book on math- 
ematics which I published last year* the 
following several paragraphs deal with 
this subject: 

“Printing type is now based on the 
‘point’ system, with the sizes of type most 
commonly used varying from the small 
8-point size of the average newspaper to 
14-point for the text of some books. Dis- 
play lines are frequently much larger. 
The point system ties in rather well with 
inch measure. Twelve points are one pica, 
and six picas (72 points) are approx- 
imately one inch. They are not exactly 
one inch because the makers of the stand- 
ard, probably in deference to typogra- 
phers of Continental Europe, tried also 
to relate the pica to the metric system. As 
a result, the United States Typefounders 
Association decided in 1886 that 83 picas 
should be exactly 35 centimeters, which 
makes 6 picas (or 72 points) equal just 
.9963 of an inch. This variation from the 
true inch is bothersome in precise calcu- 
lation or exceedingly accurate work. 

“‘However, where approximate values 
are sufficient, the point system is most 
convenient indeed. Since 8-point, 9-point, 
10-point, and 12-point are the sizes more 


*New Numbers by F. Emerson Andrews. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1935. 
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often used than any others, the printer 
knows instantly that he can set nine lines 
to the inch of the first size, eight of the 
second, just more than seven of the third, 
and six lines to the inch of 12-point. Three 
out of four of his usual sizes “come out 
even.’ This point system was established 
long after decimals were known, but our 
typographers had the sense to avoid the 
obvious idea of one hundred points to the 
inch. If that had been adopted, not a sin- 
gle size of type approaching the ones 
practical for everyday use would have 
‘come out even’ in terms of inches.” 

In other words, if one hundred points 
to the inch had been adopted, the only 
type sizes near our needs which would 
come out even in inches would have been 
the “10-point” (smaller than our present 
8-point size) and “‘20-point” (larger than 
present 14-point); nothing between 10 
and 20 divides evenly into one hundred. 
And if type had been wholly metricized 
and the centimeter instead of the inch 
divided into one hundred points, the case 
would have been as bad. Then “25 points” 
and “50 points” (14 and 1% centimeter, 
respectively) would alone come out even 
near the desirable type range—and these 
figure to 7.1 and 14.2 points, respectively. 

Perhaps the early printers really had 
their wits about them. They saw that in 
practical, everyday use the metric units 
did not work for printers, whether or not 
they noted the mathematical flaws (too 
few factors) in those nice-looking 10’s 
and 100’s. Of course the reasonable thing 
to do would be to change, not our con- 
venient units of measure based usually on 
12’s, but our inefficient number system— 
making /0 mean one dozen, and 100 one 
dozen dozen. But that’s getting mathemat- 
ical, and seems likely to remain a pipe 
dream for some little time. 

Until and unless such a really useful 
change comes, printers will do well to 
stick to the splendid divisibility of their 
72 points to the inch. They might do con- 
siderably worse.—F. EMERSON ANDREWS. 


x 


How About Your Forms! 
“Sometime ago we asked a manufac- 


turer ‘How many kinds of printed FORMS 
do you use?’ Well, he guessed at twenty, 
but when he had samples of them brought 
before him he found they numbered fifty- 
three, on twelve different kinds of paper 
and also twenty-one different sizes. Of 
course, he was amazed, and especially so 
when we pointed out to him how, by 
changing some of the sizes and eliminat- 
ing half of the colors, he could still have 
all these forms at a considerable saving 
in cost.”—MaArKEN & BIELFELD, INCOR- 
PORATED, Frederick, Maryland. 
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H’ LONG have you been with the G. 
O. P. (Grand Old Paper) ? Many 
have stuck with THE INLAND PRINTER 
through the depression, and through sev- 
eral preceding depressions, and have 
been generous enough to admit the truth 
—that the magazine has been a profitable 
investment for them. 

There is Walter D. Clark, of Riverside; 
California, who has not missed reading 
an issue since the magazine was started 
’way back in 1883. Others, as recorded in 
these pages from time to time, have read 
it regularly for twenty, thirty, or more 
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years. Proving the consistent leadership 
of THE INLAND PRINTER because of supe- 
rior service, they constitute the paper’s 
leading asset. 

Subscribers in foreign countries, in 
which this publication leads contempora- 
ries by long odds, also are worthy of be- 
ing counted among the publication’s 
outstanding assets. Due to the cost of the 
magazine in other countries, readers there 
are almost entirely heads of large and im- 
portant printing concerns whose intro- 
duction to many of the manufacturers of 
equipment and supplies has been in the 
form of substantial orders. First knowl- 
edge of developments here, and of new 
machinery, new type, and supplies has 
reached these men by way of the pages of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

We admire these overseas subscribers, 
and treasure our relations with them, for 
the serious way they go about their busi- 
ness. No effort or expense seems too great 
if the promise of improvement is reason- 
ably sure of realization. 








A LONG-TIME SUBSCRIBER WRITES 


Some, like Robert Wilson, of a greai 
firm in Edinburgh, Scotland, a recent vis- 
itor to the editor in Chicago, have also 
read THE INLAND PRINTER regularly for 
twenty years and more. One of these long. 
time subscribers is disclosed now in the 
person of O. H. Frewin, of Middelburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa, whose portrait 
appears on this page. Writing recently to 
the editor, Mr. Frewin stated: “I have 
been reading THE INLAND PRINTER since 
1893 and it has always been an inspira- 
tion to me to do better things.” To such 
type of progressive men, it’s a very small 
world indeed. 

Further to show how small the world 
is, Mr. Frewin relates in his letter that he 
knew Henry L. Bullen when both were 
citizens of Australia, before the industry’s 
grand old—and we think, great—com- 
mentator came to America to build up the 
marvelous typographic library and mu- 
seum of the American Type Founders 
Company, now on loan, as it were, to 
Columbia University. 

Again, to demonstrate how small the 
world has become, and the far-flung influ- 
ence of THE INLAND PRINTER: Mr. Frewin 
wrote in a second letter to the editor the 
same day, “Strange, just as I had finished 
my letter to you today, Mr. Timberlake, 
of John Dickinson and Company (Lon- 
don, England), dropped in on his way to 
Kruger National Park. I had dinner with 
him and he told me that he met you in 
1919, and that he is calling on you later, 
on his trip across the states.” Such are the 
coincidences and fraternal happenings 
that result from our far-flung contacts. 

Aside from being publisher of two 
newspapers, Mr. Frewin does a wide 
range of commercial printing, examples 
of which have been sent to this publica- 
tion from time to time for years. Contrary 
to a condition too frequent here, Frewin’s 
interest in publishing seems only to have 
intensified his interest in the craftsman- 
ship of printing. What comes from his 
presses is of first-rate quality, practically 
always in types of the latest vintage. Mr. 
Frewin is an avid, expert photographer— 
“shoots” even wild animals—and some 
of his work in that line finds its way into 
his newspapers and into commercial 
printing he does for others. 

As a valued long-time reader, but most 
of all as a craftsman worthy of the name, 
THE INLAND PRINTER salutes you, O. H. 
Frewin. “May you live long and prosper” 
even more. When you go, may you leave 
some one behind you there who will be 
able to serve Middelburg and the Trans- 
vaal as you have so notably served them 
these many years. 
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PRECISION COMES TO AID OF TYPE 


Here’s what Les. Neumann told them at the recent convention of the International Trade Composition Association 


at Cincinnati, Ohio. It’s straight-to-the-point talking and should be of interest to everyone in the graphic arts field 


HE compositor’s idea, it seems, has 
[ams been that every form must 

be made ready. Basically, he is 
right—to a certain extent at least. Also, it 
has been his idea that the amount of 
makeready on a form was no concern of 
his. Here he is wrong, for concern about 
this matter of makeready really is ours, as 
owners of typesetting plants, as well as 
our customers’. 

The poorer the quality of the type our 
men produce, the harder it is for our cus- 
tomers to use that type; and eventually 
our printer-customers will either turn to 
typesetters who take an interest in giving 
them type they can use with a minimum 
amount of effort, or else those printer-cus- 
tomers, for economical reasons, will use 
other processes of printing that do not 
have as many possibilities for errors and 
waste in production. 

It is but recently that we have awakened 
to the fact that other processes, such as off- 
set, planograph, multilith, and even proc- 
esses involving mimeograph and other 
duplicating machines, are doing jobs that 
letterpress printers formerly produced. 
And these processes have become success- 
ful largely because of the haphazard 
methods and the inefficient practices per- 
mitted in letterpress printing. This crit- 
icism includes us, as compositors, for it 
is such inefficient practices which have 
helped run the cost of letterpress printing 
all out of proportion in comparison to 
these other substitute processes. 

The reason, or at least one reason, for 
the success of these new processes is that 
they do not involve the operations that 
permit of waste and negligence to the 
extent that letterpress printing does—and 
this is where precision comes in, in type- 
setting as well as in other printing oper- 
ations. When we, as typesetters, produce 
type that is perfect in height, and furnish 
forms that are properly justified—forms 
that a printer can put on his press and run 
with practically no makeready—then we 
will help stop some of this diversion from 
letterpress printing to other processes that 
do not produce printed sheets as satisfac- 
torily, and the product of which has been 
considered acceptable only because of the 
price differential. 

[tis my contention that type can be pro- 
duced so perfectly that these wastes, 
which heretofore have been tolerated as 





Lester A. Neumann, vice-president of the 
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part of the business, can be eliminated, 
and that such a saving in the cost of print- 
ing production would result in our cus- 
tomers, the printers, being able to regain 
a quantity of the work that rightfully 
should be done by letterpress. While it 
might cost us something in dollars and 
cents to produce this quality of typeset- 
ting, it is my belief that increased volume 
would more than offset any additional 
cost there might be. 

In considering the actual production of 
perfect type, let us start with the linotype 
department. And let me say that many of 
the practices I will outline were consid- 
ered ridiculous by most of my men when 
I proposed them; and it seemed rather 
silly when I insisted that the linotype 
machines should be set so that slugs from 
all of them would be exactly the same 
height and the correct height, that is, .918. 

We have an inflexible set of rules that 
our machinists must follow. They are: 
First, a thorough cleaning once every 
week with compressed air. 

Then, plungers and plunger wells must 
be cleaned and the dross skimmed from 
the pots every morning. Once each week 


plungers must be immersed in beef tallow 
and rotated on a felt pad that has been 
thoroughly dusted with graphite. The 
plungers, wells, and metal must be kept 
free of dross. This procedure prevents 
frozen plungers. We have not had a stuck 
plunger in seven or eight years. 

Mold discs must be cleaned and oiled 
twice daily, and all accumulations must 
be removed from face of molds and vise 
jaws with a piece of brass. Locking-stud 
blocks must be cleaned out, and a drop of 
oil put on each locking stud. The front 
mold wiper must be kept in good working 
condition, the mouthpiece wiped off. 

Every two weeks each mold must be 
given a good cleaning and polished with 
a good polish, care being taken that all 
accumulations are removed from the back 
of the molds. While this is being done, 
the mold-disc slide and support must 
be greased, and the back mold wiper 
inspected and lubricated with a pasty 
mixture of graphite and oil. Also, mouth- 
piece holes must be drilled to be sure they 
are clear and there is a free flow of 
metal through them. Mouthpiece vents 
are cleaned and lockup is checked. 

Spacebands must be cleaned once a day 
on a graphite board, first removing any 
accumulation from the sleeve of the band 
with a piece of brass rule. 

Slugs from each machine must be 
checked for type height and point size 
once every hour, at the same time watch- 
ing for any damage to liners, back knives, 
and side trimming knives. 

A close check must be kept on heating 
units and thermostats so as to maintain 
an even temperature of between 535 and 
590 degrees. 

The fundamental requirement for good 
linotype slugs is a clean machine. If the 
machine, molds, and liners are dirty it is 
impossible to get perfect slugs. 

I have stated that slugs from each ma- 
chine must be checked once every hour. 
That is really the secret of casting accu- 
rate linotype slugs. We use two very con- 
venient gages for this purpose, and you 
can tell in a second, by using the type- 
high gage, whether the slugs are low or 
high. As the gage we use has spring ten- 
sion it exerts the same amount of pressure 
every time it is used and there is not the 
variation that accompanies the use of a 
hand micrometer. 
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It is interesting to note the perfect im- 
pression obtained from linotype slugs 
when they have been checked accurately, 
also the reduction in the amount of time 
necessary for makeready. Certainly any 
fair-minded printer would be interested 
in the saving in makeready and should 
not object to passing on part of the saving 
to the typesetter. 

Slug thickness is also a very important 
part of linotype composition, and there 
is another gage which we use for checking 
this. We have all, undoubtedly, had jobs 
which have been run on two or three 
machines, and, when makeup was started, 
found that the slugs from one machine 
would run stronger than those from an- 
other machine. Of course the discrepancy 
can be overcome by carding out, but that 
makes the job spongy, and if you have 
ever worked on the stone you know the 
difficulty this causes in lockup. Every 
size slug has a very definite thickness to 
which it should be cast, and, with the aid 
of the gage we use, slugs can be cast to the 
proper thickness every hour of the day 
and every day of the year. 

Since we started checking for accuracy 
we have secured much better production 
from our machines than we did before. 
All our men know that careless work will 
not be permitted. Perfect slugs result in 
faster makeup, and many hours are saved 
every day in our plant simply because 
twelve times twelve makes 144 points and 
not 140 or 150. We use the linotype com- 
pany’s standard for slug thickness, and if 
any of you would like a chart showing 
these standards it is yours for the asking. 

Now let us pass on to the monotype 
department. If your keyboards are kept 
clean and properly oiled, and if the key- 
bars are cleaned occasionally, with a good 
operator you will get satisfactory produc- 
tion from this department. But in the cast- 
ing room there are many things that must 
be watched. Here, again, the type must be 
checked frequently. For checking mono- 
type sorts we have another gage which is 
very simple and yet very efficient—and, I 
might add, inexpensive. It is just an ordi- 
nary slip gage having an opening of .919 
at one end, and .917 at the other, while in 
the exact center it is .918. If a piece of type 
is over .919 it will not go into this gage; 
if it is under .917 it will fall out of the 
gage. We permit a tolerance of one-half 
of one thousandth, either high or low, and 
this we consider commercially perfect. 

One imporiant point is to see that all of 
your casters are run at a set temperature, 
between 750 and 775 degrees. An ideal 
condition is to have the machines thermo- 
statically controlled. Varying gas pres- 
sure will cause the temperature of the 
metal pot to vary. We have gas governors 
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on our supply lines to control the gas 
pressure. Standard monotype metal cast 
on a monotype machine running at one 
hundred fifty revolutions a minute will 
shrink two and one-half thousandths of 
an inch. Molds will become worn from 
constant contact of the matrix seat, thus 
causing low type. A speck of metal on the 
face of the matrix will increase the height. 
These are things we guard against, and we 
check them constantly in our plant. 

I could go into considerably more 
detail, but I can cover the matter very sim- 
ply by saying, “just make sure all condi- 
tions are correct before you start casting 
type, and your results will be practically 
perfect.” 

If a job contains cuts, these cuts are 
tested on a Hacker gage and underlaid to 
bring them to a uniform height of .918. 
The amount of time required for this is 
negligible, and while it is a service ren- 
dered gratis we feel it is well worth while. 
The printer is saved the necessity of lift- 
ing the cuts after the job is made up, and 
thus all chance of the job being pied or 
of captions being transposed is elim- 
inated. When we deliver the job to our 
printer-customer we know that everything 
contained in the form, whether it be lino- 
type, monotype, rule, or cuts, or a mixture 
of all of them, is exactly .918 high; and 
if his presses are properly dressed he can 
print from the form with the minimum 
amount of makeready. And every job that 
leaves our plant has a slip with it calling 
the printer’s attention to the fact that we 
have taken this care in producing the job, 
and advising him that it should print with 
a minimum amount of makeready. 

Of course, not all presses are accurate. 
In fact, most presses are not kept in accu- 
rate condition. So a lot of the benefits that 
would otherwise be derived from the pre- 
cision we put into the manufacture of our 
type is lost because of the uneven impres- 
sion in the presses. To enable our printer- 
customers to get the full benefit of the 
precision of our type, we furnish them, 
without charge, with test blocks which we 
manufacture and which they can use for 
leveling up their presses. 

There is a noticeable difference be- 
tween sheets that have been printed on a 


press before being leveled up with our 
test blocks, and sheets printed on the same 
press after it has been properly leveled 
up so the correct impression is obtained 
from the entire bed of the press. That is, 
of course, before any makeready has been 
applied. With type that is all uniform in 
height, a job could be put on a press that 
has been properly leveled up and printed 
with a minimum amount of makeready. 

We have made studies of makeready 
costs in many printing plants, and in all 
cases we have found that those makeready 
costs run to more in dollars each year 
than the amount spent for composition. 
Yet invariably printers will try to get 
lower prices on composition in order to 
meet competition. I wonder how many of 
them have ever tried to reduce makeready 
costs in their pressrooms! 

We, as typesetters, must assume the 
responsibility of improving quality and 
cutting down on composition costs if we 
are to perpetuate our industry. By doing 
these things we can justify the necessity 
for trade composition plants, increase the 
financial returns from our business, make 
it a pleasure for our customers to patron- 
ize us, and make it profitable for them to 
use our service. 


x 


Question and Answer 


A cable from Paris to THE INLAND 
PRINTER recently requested the address of 
a firm manufacturing a certain type of 
caster. This information was readily sup- 
plied; but it is significant to note that 
both the caster and the manufacturer are 
well known to the trade, here and also 
abroad. There may be a lesson in this for 
certain large companies which feel they 
are so well known that everybody, every- 
where, has the company name and ad- 
dress on the tip of the tongue. Even the 
best known names and products need con- 
stant advertising. (P.S. Look in the adver- 
tising pages of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
many of the best known names and prod- 
ucts. And, incidentally, the prestige and 
predominance of these pages are no doubt 
two reasons for the party in Paris sending 
his inquiry to the I. P. N’est-ce-pas? ) 











CHRISTMAS is coming—will soon be here; and typographers 
again will have opportunity to test their artistic ingenuity in 
planning their Christmas greetings. We invite you to put THE 
INLAND PRINTER on your mailing lists, and send us your greet- 
ings, cards or folders, or those produced for customers. In our 
February issue we will reproduce as many of the best cards as space permits, 
thus giving a wide range of suggestions from which you will be able to 
develop ideas for next year. Our thanks in advance for your codperation. 
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The Proofroom 


Questions pertaining to various problems of proofreaders are here solicited for ¢ 








ation in The Proofroom Department. Replies, please notice, cannot be made by mail 


No Apologies! 

Do you know what you did in your column on 
page 55 of the May edition? In your reply to the 
first letter on the page you wrote: “I dislike 
using quotes on slangy words, because I think if 
they are to be used at all it is best to be bold and 
not label them apologetically.” Then in your 
answer to the very next letter you wrote ‘ain’t,’ 
in quotes. Now ain’t you chagrined?—Ohio. 

Not one little bit! Lines have to be 
drawn. The governing principle should 
be applied with intelligence and discrimi- 
nation. It makes a difference, for exam- 
ple, whether you use the word of your 
own initiative, or really quote it from 
someone else’s utterance. In that note I 
remarked that “‘As an authority, I simply 
‘ain’t.’” Possibly I crossed my own trail 
—but isn’t there a difference in degree in 
such expressions? Indeed, those quote- 
marks stand out shiningly as a target for 
the unco-critical. Please don’t think I’m 
dodging. Also, don’t put me down as one 
who claims infallibility. I make plenty of 
mistakes, and acknowledge the paternity. 
But really, what I had in mind was the 
words in common use that don’t twist 
up the grammatical conscience quite so 
severely as that “ain’t” did. Anyhow, the 
question has been opened up, some light 
has been thrown on it—and we can all 
work it out as we like. Thanxalot. 


Yesterday and Today 


Do you think it is true the newspaper proof- 
readers of say twenty or thirty years ago were 
smarter than those of today ?—Oklahoma. 

This is one of those dangerous ques- 
tions. I might get myself in bad, either 
way. So, I shall just give a perfectly hon- 
est answer, and take my chances. I really 
do think the newspaper proofreaders of 
thirty years ago were better than those of 
today. And I'll explain. 

Those boys used to have heads full 
of miscellaneous, unclassifiable informa- 
tion. They knew where Kinchinjunga was. 
They knew the height of Mt. Everest. They 
could tell you what horse won the Derby 
nineteen years ago, who its owner was, 
and how much the nag had won in purses. 
They knew the Greek alphabet. They were 


not phased by technical terms in medi- 
cine, engineering, or any of the sciences. 
They knew what to pass, and what to 
suspect and investigate. They had the-art- 
of-querying down fine. They had intelli- 
gence and curiosity—and the knack of 
making themselves useful without being 
intrusive. They had respect for editorial 
writers—but there was no fear in them. 
They were tough babies! 


Parsing Class, Arise! 

The following sentence created a clash of 
opinion when discussed in our shop: “Discretion 
is something a man usually gets when too old 
to do him any good.” I contend that if taken 
literally this really says “Discretion is too old,” 
et cetera. My principal opponent in the debate 
said “man” was the subject, and that the sen- 
tence is correct in itself.—Illinois. 

The subject of the remark (note, I do 
not say “the sentence”) is “discretion.” 
On that point there can be no discussion. 
“Man” is subject of a clause included in 
the remark. 

The sentence would not be misunder- 
stood by any observer. Its construction 
would however be condemned by anyone 
with any consciousness of grammatical 
requirements. Do you see? 

Without going into it too deeply, let me 
merely say the sentence should be recast, 
something like this: “Discretion is some- 
thing a man usually gets when he is too 
old for it to do him any good,” or, better, 
“when he is too old to profit by it.” 

The sentence cannot be parsed without 
supplying those missing links; and the 
trouble with it is that it does not hook up 
right, according to the elementary rules 
of grammar. 


“Follow Copy” 

I saw this in a newspaper cutline: “So-and-so 
is picturing applying makeup to. . .” Somebody 
followed copy. Did he do right? —Tennessee. 

No, sir—he did wrong. The person who 
wrote the cutline wrote the thing wrong— 
obviously; and the compositor should 
have set it “pictured”—failing which, the 
proofreader should have corrected the 
obvious error in the type. 


y Edward N. Teall 


Regular and Irregular Verbs 

What is the past participle of “sew”? I have 
been criticized for “sewn.”—Minnesota. 

The dictionaries seem to justify either 
“sewed” or “sewn.” Personally, I seem to 
like the regular form of the verb better. I 
would say “The garment is well sewed.” 
I do not know whether this traces back to 
some teaching of long ago in school or 
college, or is just a habit I have formed, 
more or less unconsciously. 

Compare “sow,” which is commonly 
carried over into “sown,” rather than 
“sowed.” However the authorities may 
balance up on these two, I incline to think 
the words are pretty freely open to either 
use, as individual preference may happen 
to swing. What do you say? 


Editing Against Good English 

Am a college graduate, and have worked for 
some very high-class papers, I feel my English 
is at least as good as the average. My boss, how- 
ever, does not think so; he makes many changes 
in my copy. I try always to work them out to 
some helpful conclusion, but I just can’t always 
make the grade. I wrote: “Here again so-and-so, 
and here again this-and-that.” He turned the 
second “here again” into “equally.” Again, I 
wrote “Increasingly resentful of this increasing 
aggression . . .” He took out “increasing.” The 
sentences were made to read “Here again this, 
and equally the other,” and “Increasingly resent- 
ful of this aggression.” Can you tell me what he 
probably had in mind? And—were my sentences 
really so very bad?—Oregon. 

Probably the editor has that good old- 
fashioned phobia against any and all 
repetition. I myself think repetition is 
frequently a source of emphasis, even of 
power. It is sometimes good, sometimes 
bad. Some persons, however, think it 
always bad. When you said “Here again 
this, and here again that,” you were using 
a balanced construction which to my way 
of thinking makes good, clean expression, 
with a bit of “class” to it. And I think 
your editor actually weakened your sen- 
tence by taking out “increasing.” The 
repetition emphasized the fact that both 
the offense and the reaction to it were 
part of a process, not isolated things. The 
resentment was shown to be growing as 
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the offensive acts were repeated. The sen- 
tences as they emerged from editorial 
revamping were not bad, but they were 
not as good as at first. That editor, I 
would say, is decidedly hidebound with 
old-fashioned grammar school rules. 


**An”’ Before a Sounded “‘H” 


Do you say “an hotel,” “an hospitable per- 
son”? Do you ignore the “h”?—Texas. 

Certainly, not. I say “‘a hotel,” “a hos- 
pitable person”—and “a unanimous 
vote.” It is not the first letter that counts, 
but the sound given it in the word. I say 
“an hour,” because the “h” is silent, the 
combination is equivalent to “an ower.” 
I say “an unamiable person,” because the 
“u” has the short vowel sound; but “a 
unanimous vote,” because here the “u” 
has the long sound, equivalent to starting 
with a “y.” The funniest thing I have seen, 
along these lines, popped up in a news- 
paper the other day: “an hitherto unde- 
fined clause of the constitution.” It could 
be justified only by saying “an ’itherto 
undefined clause. . . .” 


Silent Final ‘‘e’’ 
Is it “lovable” or “loveable” ?—North Dakota. 


Silent final “e” is generally omitted 
before such suffixes. “Hope,” “hoping”; 
“love,” “lovable”; “name,” “naming.” 
But notice these: “hoe,” “hoeing” ; “dye,” 
“dyeing,” in contrast to “die,” “dying,” 
and “singe,” “singeing,” as distinguished 
from “sing,” “singing.” 


Esperanto Takes a Bow 


I see Rotary is interested in an international 
language. How does it strike you; do you think 
we will ever have a language for all the nations? 
I ask you.—Michigan. 

I do not. 

International speech has long been a 
dream of idealists. 

Language differences reflect and rep- 
resent those deepest cleavages in human 
relations. They arise from physical dif- 
ferences in nose, lip, and throat confor- 
mations. And speech is close to the roots 
of social division. Nationalities do not 
match with racial distinctions. One is po- 
litical, the other natural. 

Languages are the result of natural 
forces and influences—not of human 
invention. They defy legislative control. 
One language is stiffly inflected, like clas- 
sical Latin; another is capable of the most 
free combination of forms, as in the mod- 
ern American speech. 

Labials, linguals, and palatals vary in 
different languages; and syntax is one 
thing here, another there. One of man- 
kind’s greatest sources of trouble is in the 
fact that lines on the map do not coincide 
with nature’s workings. 
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Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


Obviously, all delicatessen ads 
should be set in good taste. 


Suggested title for the auto- 
biography of a successful manu- 
facturer of quality paper stocks: 
“From Rags To Riches.” 


Then there was the engraver 
who hired an ex-fan dancer, fig- 
uring she’d know all about strip- 
ping. (A-hem!) 


The reason that so many over- 
weight bindery girls have to diet 
is that they’re misfed in the first 
place. Or maybe I’m wrong. 


When display lines won’t jus- 
tify, a comp is apt to display a bit 
of temper. 


The printer who gambles on 
inferior numbering machines is a 
plunger when it comes to risking 
spoiled work. 


Layout men who try to design 
eye-attracting ads in lower-case 
have to don their thinking caps. 


In getting out a pamphlet for a 
clothier, naturally the paper stock 
should be nicely coated. 


Many a choice bit of gossip has 
gone the rounds of the sewing 
circle in a bindery. 


No matter how dull the contents, 
(Truthfully can it be said) 
Communistic house-organs from 
Cover to cover are “red.” 

















Rotary International has expressed an 
interest in International Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation’s activities. The very fact that the 
association uses the word “auxiliary” is 
significant, for an international language 
would be secondary to each people’s own 
speech. Babel and the confusion of speech 
cannot be legislated out of their place in 
mankind’s history. 

The proposed international language, 
for which many plans—conspicuously 
Esperanto—have been put forth, wouldn’t 
become a natural expression to the races 
of man. It can at best be only an artificial 
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bridging of the gaps. It may be worth: 
working on, but its place in the “schem: 
of things” must not be misunderstood. 
Rotary did well in toning down its reso- 
lution of indorsement to one of “interest.” 


Comma Grieves for Mate 


What about this one? I wanted to mark a 
comma after “wit” in this sentence: “He pos- 
sessed a spontaneous wit which served him 
admirably.” The foreman said, “No.” Was he 
right? I don’t think so!—Oregon. 

Personally, I say he was wrong. This is 
the way the sentence works: “He pos- 
sessed a spontaneous wit, and it served 
him admirably.” That is what the pro- 
noun does; it replaces this elementary 
construction with one more advanced. | 
maintain there is a break which ought to 
be represented by a comma. It would be 
different in a sentence like this: “That 
spontaneous wit which served him so 
admirably . . .” There you have a good, 
straight run of meaning. But the proof- 
reader must note that there is nothing 
really wrong about the commaless style 
in this particular sentence. 


Place a X in the Square 


Some time ago you wrote about “a Xmas” and 
“an Xmas.” Did you notice, on the 1936 Literary 
Digest ballot, “Place a X in one square”? That’s 
too much for me!—Minnesota. 

Yes. Evidently the writer thought of 
“X” as “crossmark.” But what he wrote 
should have been either “an X” or “a 
crossmark.” Am I right? 


One or More? 


In the proofroom where I am employed, a cer- 
tain sentence has come up for discussion. A says 
the compound subject requires a plural verb. 
B says the subject is made singular in meaning 
by the “or,” and calls for a singular verb. Which 
is right? This is the sentence: “But when there 
are one or more Scripture references in paren- 
theses in the body of the sentence,” et cetera. 
Thanks for help from Proofroom many times in 
the past. You always illuminate.—Virginia. 

The writer of that bit of copy gave his 
answer right there in the quoted text, 
when he said “references” —“‘‘one or more 
references.” If B is right about the verb, 
in saying it should be singular, then of 
course it would be proper to say, “If there 
is one or more reference.” You see, 
“there” is only an adverb; “reference” is 
the subject. It is the same as if we said 
“When one or more references are there.” 
It clears up a lot of these difficulties if we 
remember how “there” works. 

Francis K. Ball, in “Constructive Eng- 
lish,” puts it on the ground that “one or 
more” is equivalent to “an indefinite 
small number of,” but it is much simpler 
merely to say that the plural outweighs 
the singular, when they hook up like this 
in the course of a sentence. 





















The debaters will please note that the 
question was answered, completely and 
_ finally, in the use of plural “references.” 

That is not just a happen-so. It is a posi- 
tive meeting of the question on which A 
and B are footlessly arguing. 


Idiom and Grammar 


We had a very heated argument on the number 
of the verb in the following sentence: “All sorts 
of entertainment have been provided.” I said that 
the verb “have” was correct because “sorts” is 
the subject, and it is plural. The linotype oper- 
ator argued that “entertainment” was the sub- 
ject, and declared that it requires the singular 
verb “has.”—Mississippi. 

First let me say I am in perfect agree- 
ment with the writer of the letter. I cer- 
tainly would say “All sorts... have been 
provided.” Yet it is to be noted that there 
is a seemingly increasing tendency to 
switch from the straight line of logic and 
let the noun nearest the verb rule the 
latter’s grammatical number. This con- 
struction seems to rest in a twilight zone 
between idiom and grammar. 

The linotype operator has something 
of a “case” in this fact, but the writer of 
the letter is on solid ground of grammar 
in his contention for the plural verb. 


Commas Do “‘Count’’! 


The question was raised as to the placing of 
the comma in the sentence: “God rest ye merry 
gentlemen.” Some reference books show the 
comma placed after “ye,” and others show it 
after “merry.” Our proofreaders will appreciate 
your comment.—Massachusetts. 

That is to say, Shall we write “God rest 
ye, merry gentlemen,” or “God rest ye 
merry, gentlemen” ? The verb is obviously 
transitive, meaning “keep.” Is the hope 
that the merry gentlemen shall be kept 
(sustained) by God, or that the gentle- 
men shall be kept merry? Either makes 
sense. I don’t know what the Shake- 
spearian manuscripts may show. Perhaps 
Shakespeare did not even bother with 
commas. A professor at Princeton used to 
tell us the comma belonged after “merry.” 
I don’t doubt an equally impressive array 
of authorities could be lined up on either 
side of the question. It would be interest- 
ing to go to the library (I just don’t hap- 
pen to have time to do it) , and see how the 
line varies through different editions. 


A Case of Fielder’s Choice 


An advertisement reads, “If they weren’t, we 
couldn’t retain our variety and type of cus- 
tomer.” I feel it should be “customers.” But 
should it?—Toronto. 

Either the singular or the plural is cor- 
rect. For my part, however, I think the 
singular much better. The only thing that 
makes it questionable at all is the word 

variety,” but I think the advertiser used 
that word in the sense of “kind” or “sort” 
(of customer). 











Out in Front! 


with a folder bound to make °‘em 


stop. look, and listen! 


Boom! Here comes a brass band! Let’s go over and watch 
it, let’s find out who’s in it! Wait a minute, though—it 
isn’t a parade, after all. No sir, it’s a mailing piece—it’s 
from a printer—and it’s chock full of swing and urge and 
inspiration. You’ll find it over on the next page. Doesn’t 
it give you a big flash of color? Think what an impression 
it would make on your prospects and customers! Best part 
of it is, you can make use of it. Because the first printer in 
each city who requests it is given exclusive right. That 
means that the copy, the layout, and electros of the cuts 
(at cost) are yours if you'll speak up ahead of your 
competitors! Make your reservation pronto! 


Use the new blotter series. too! 


While you’re in the mood for self-promotion, take a look 
at those blotter suggestions over on page 68. Maybe 
they’ll fit into your requirements better than the mailing 
pieces will. Lots of printers have told us they wanted 
simple, attractive copy suggestions that could be set up 
without much trouble. So this new series of INLAND 
PRINTER blotters will, we believe, just about fill the 
bill. . . . The main thing is to get going with something! 
Business is brisk—and getting brisker—but who’s get- 
ting the business? Ah-ha, you’re right! The printer who 
advertises! Maybe that’s you—maybe it’s your com- 
petitor around the corner! 


Swing it. boy. swing that sales 
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Printers and Direct-Mail Advertisers 

PRINTER writes us expressing his complete approval of the 
A plan of holding D. M. A. A. and U. T. A. conventions in 
the same city on the same week, as was done at Cincinnati this 
fall. In the past, our correspondent has attended many conven- 
tions of both associations and would have found it more con- 
venient had they been held contiguously. At any rate, by 
reason of his opportunities to see for himself, he appears to be 
competent to make observations which may provoke thought 
and at the same time be helpful to printers who produce direct 
advertising for their customers: 

At Typothetae conventions the subjects discussed are mostly educa- 
tional—there’s very little on how to stimulate sales. 

At direct-mail conventions, one hears nothing except how to make 
direct mail more profitable, a subject that should be dear to the heart of 
every creative printer. But is it? How many printers attend D. M. A. A. 
conventions? You'll be shocked. How many printers are supporting this 
association? Again you will be astounded. Yet the printer depends a 
great deal on advertising printing for his livelihood. 

Buyers of direct-mail advertising—largely the printer’s own custom- 
ers—attend the D. M. A. A. conventions in large numbers, looking for 
new ways and means of making their direct-mail advertising more effec- 
tive. Although the membership of the D. M. A. A. is probably only half 
as large as Typothetae’s membership, its conventions probably draw 
twice as many registrations as do the U. T. A. conventions. 

Our correspondent thinks the attendance at the D. M. A. A. 
conventions is stimulated by direct-mail advertising, of which 
no less than a half-dozen pieces are sent out for several weeks 
in advance of the event. In other words the D. M. A. A. “takes 
its own medicine.” He feels the need of similar stimulations to 
attend the U. T. A. conventions. “Remember that the printing 
press is the backbone of the direct-advertising field,” he con- 
cludes, “and if we face the facts we will admit that we have 
suffered greatly during the past few years by other branches 
of advertising forging ahead.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER feels about it much as our correspon- 
dent does and commends his observations to those printers 
whose business takes them into this interesting and profitable 
field of sales-stimulating printed matter. 


Common Sense Combination 

N INTERESTING announcement from El Paso, Texas, sets our 
A editorial mind to wondering whether some such plan as 
is recounted here could not effectively be used by commercial 
printers. E] Paso’s two English-language newspapers are now 
issuing from a single printing plant. By a cooperative publish- 
ing arrangement, the two daily newspapers, while still owned 
separately, formed an operating company to “manage and 
direct the printing, sales, and distribution of their newspa- 
pers.” The two plants were thrown together and the plan put 
into operation “for the sake of more efficient and economical 
operation .. . higher standards of newspaper service, at more 
reasonable rates than in the past.” 

Does not some such plan suggest itself to two or three small 
printers in a community where the printing volume under 
competitive conditions is now not sufficient for their support? 
The picture is more or less familiar: Plants half-idle, proprie- 
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tors half-starved because of the cost of upkeep of duplicated 
machinery; prices slashed in the desperate struggle to make a 
living; too busy fighting each other to have time for construc- 
tive creation of new business not now existing. 

The experiment is not new. Plants have been inventoried, 
installed together in a modern layout, and leased to an operat- 
ing company formed by the actual owners. The operating com- 
pany is responsible for the leases and the upkeep of the 
machinery and equipment; it organizes the sales force out of 
the old sales forces, the production force out of the old forces; 
it selects its management out of the old managements or goes 
afield for a new and better one; it marshals its own financial 
resources and credits. Expenses are cut down and sales are 
increased. What was once three margins in red is now one mar- 
gin in black. Codrdination of effort rather than competition 
makes for conservation of resources, efficiency in management 
and production, and helps to bring stabilization in prices. It 
would be a solution to many a situation today. 


Printing and the Buying Power 


RICE REDUCTIONS, based on superior production methods 
P and on more scientific methods of distribution, would 
affect the entire population of the country. Manufacturers 
have it within their possibilities quickly to expand the buying 
power of the whole people by price reductions and wage main- 
tenance at present levels. Any expansion of the purchasing 
power means a favorable change in the ratio of wages to 
prices. The best proof that all this is possible is the fact that to 
some extent it is already being done. 

Today a better automobile may be purchased at half what 
one of similar relative grade cost five years ago. Tires for mod- 
ern cars cost only a fourth as much as formerly and are good 
for perhaps ten times the mileage. Radios, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, and a score or more of other household utensils 
are available to the humblest incomes because of the lower 
prices at which they now may be purchased. All of them have 
contributed to a higher standard of living; they have proved 
that making great quantities of quality goods at low prices 
meets a responsive market. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brookings Institute, 
Washington, D. C., says the world is on the threshold of eco- 
nomic advances which will dwarf all our past achievements. 
He declares that the theory that recovery depends on raising 
prices has been exploded, as is proven by the fact that since 
the autumn of 1933 price levels have remained stationary 
while wages have moved upward, thus expanding the purchas- 
ing power of the people and bringing about a gradual recov- 
ery. This would be immediately accentuated if prices were 
lowered and wages held stationary, thus changing the ratio of 
wages to prices and giving wages the effect of a raise. 

What are printing-machinery manufacturers, papermakers 
and merchants, and printers of all classes doing to bring about 
reduction in printing costs “based on superior production 
methods and more scientific methods of distribution”? Mod- 
ern presses and other printing machines are better in many 
ways than they were a score of years ago—they are speedier, 
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more accurate, better constructed. When the prices asked for 
them, generally, are “low” in relation to output and possibili- 
ties for profit, a further step toward greater printing volume 
will be made. Everything that can be done should be done to 
promote a speedy reéquipment of the industry which is so 
direfully in need of modernization if it is to lower printing 
costs so as to attract and obtain more of the ultimate consum- 
er’s dollar. Paper mills are making paper superior to any in 
the past, but paper’s general price levels have shown little, if 
any, substantial reductions in a dozen years. Engravings and 
electrotypes are sold on scales considerably above those of a 
score of years ago. 

None of these products of supply is worth a nickel unless it 
is used by printers in converting or fabricating a piece of 
printed matter for a consumer who needs it to help move his 
goods or to facilitate his management. The price structure, as 
built up to pay for machine, material, and man power, has 
reached a point where use is diminished far below a point that 
advertisers tell us is possible if printed matter were available 
at prices “based on superior production methods and more 
scientific methods of distribution.” 

No new principle of economics is here involved. Other 
industries have reaped the rewards of maximum profits which 
come from maximum service. It is reasonable to expect that 
printing-price reductions (not price cutting) will also yield 
greater service and consequently greater profits. The situation 
calls for action along the entire line from machinemaker to 
printer’s delivery boy. All have a great interest at stake; all 
have a great responsibility in bringing about the reform. 


Graphic Arts ‘‘Going Research” 

HE GRAPHIC ARTS are “going research.” The Craftsmen at 
pirat Minneapolis convention adopted “one of the most 
ambitious and constructive programs” in the field of research 
since the “share-your-knowledge” movement was inaugurated. 
The wide-awake and progressive Craftsmen, as if not having 
knowledge enough to share any further, are now launched on 
a campaign to dig up more wisdom. More power to the Crafts- 
men! May their tribe increase! 

Not to be outdone by the Craftsmen, the Master Printers, 
assembled in the jubilee convention of United Typothetae at 
Cincinnati, approved a report proposing the establishment of 
the “Graphic Arts Institute Research Laboratories.” The func- 
tion of the proposed laboratories would be to do research work 
for the benefit of the entire graphic arts. President Earl Britt 
was authorized to appoint a commission to make a thorough 
study of the whole matter, to contact other national associa- 
tions in the printing industries and to work out ways and 
means for launching the plan. 

The Lithographic Technical Foundation, endowed for 
some three-quarters of a million dollars a dozen years ago, 
was the first research enterprise worth speaking of in the 
graphic arts. It was followed a few years ago by a department 
of research inaugurated by the Book Manufacturers Institute. 

The fact that Typothetae’s commission is authorized “to 
contact other national associations in the industries” would 
indicate that at last an honest effort is to be made to bring 
about codperation among the four agencies named. 

Since scientific research is observation and study of facts 
and their inter-relationships, or, as someone has said, “an 
organized common-sense determination of the laws of cause 
and effect,” the evolution of the present wave of enthusiasm 
for research will be watched with increasing interest and what- 
ever of good is accomplished for the graphic arts industries 
will be hailed with pride and satisfaction. 


Recruiting the Industry 

VERY PRINTING proprietor and manager should read Mr. 
E Anderson’s convincing initial article on “The Decline of 
Craftsmen Training” in the October issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and the concluding one in this present issue. The 
revelations of conditions now existing are nothing short of 
staggering. They constitute a sharp accentuation of what we 
have been telling our readers repeatedly. 

Mr. Anderson uses statistics to show that during the period 
from 1910 to 1930 the industry grew very rapidly. This growth 
required an increase in compositors and pressmen of 31.3 per 
cent, an influx of 67,366 workers, many of whom came into 
the industry “without a training in fundamentals that would 
fit them to become all-around skilled craftsmen.” This “dilu- 
tion” of the industry with poor workers was due principally 
to the fact that the industry never has had a comprehensive 
training program, and the “crazy-quilt” type of program that 
it does have was considerably slowed down during the depres- 
sion, as everyone knows. 

Not only did the inadequate system make a sorrowful spec- 
tacle during the rapid expansion of the industry, but the num- 
ber of apprentices in training actually decreased, instead of 
increasing and keeping pace with the industry’s growth. In 
1910 there were 12,395 apprentices in training or one to every 
11.9 printers; in 1930, there were only 10,928 in training or 
one to every 20.4 printers, a decrease of 20 per cent during the 
two decades in which the number of printers increased 31.2 
per cent as shown by the statistics. 

The annual mortality among the journeymen because of 
death, superannuation, transfers, promotions, retirement, acci- 
dent, and other reasons is 5 per cent. To maintain a force of 
214,847, the census figure for 1930, woulc require annual 
replacements of 10,742, barely the total of all degrees or 
classes now in training. The training period may have to be cut 
from six years to four, the average time required for a college 
education. That done, the number which would have to be 
maintained in training to meet the annual replacement quota 
would be four times 10,742, or 42,968, even if there were no 
mortality in the ranks of apprentices. As a matter of fact, for 
various reasons, there is a greater percentage of loss among 
apprentices than among journeymen. Scarcely over 50 or 60 
per cent of the apprentices follow through to the completion 
of their course, and of the remainder approximately half 
drops out of the industry altogether, while the other half 
enters it “half-baked” and thereby doomed to spend its years 
at the unskilled and half-skilled jobs. 

This means, as Mr. Anderson shows, that instead of a con- 
stant enrollment of 42,968, the enrollment should be 80,000 
young men of high-school age or better, constantly under 
training if the industry is to be adequately manned for present 
requirements and during its continual growth through the 
years. Every well informed printer knows there is no such 
number taking training now, that there is no coérdinated plan 
for putting that number in training, and that there is no com- 
prehensive program for training such a force of future skilled 
mechanics in the printjag industry. 
ess to see that this is done, except the 
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War’s Kick-Back in Italy 


e The president of the Italian “Ente Nazional 
per la cellulosa a per la Carta” stated that the 
results of the Ethiopian war and the sanctions of 
other countries had a decidedly damaging in- 
fluence upon the paper industry and allied 
trades. First, he pointed out, the quality of the 
‘paper had depreciated considerably, while the 
output had been enormously reduced. Printed 
products suffered under this situation at the 
same time. The only exceptions were the news- 
papers, but even they had to appear with a very 
limited number of pages. Publication work suf- 
fered tremendously, in fact many of the period- 
icals ceased to exist. An additional 10 per cent 
increase for some 50,000 employes, without a 
corresponding raise in the price of printing prod- 
ucts, is another thing about which Italian master 
printers are worrying today. 


An Original Wedding Present 


e The publisher of a large English daily paper 
gave his daughter a most original gift on the 
occasion of her marriage to a reporter. He is 
giving the young couple the daily income of a 
one-column ad for the next thirty years. This 
seems a rather small gift at first glance. In 
reality, it is quite large inasmuch as the daily 
column brings in 20 pounds, which in thirty 
years will amount to the sum of 220,000 pounds, 
or $1,100,000. 


Black-Sea Exhibition 


e@ Some eight hundred Turkish master printers 
undertook an educational boat excursion on the 
Black Sea last month. On mid-deck they had an 
exhibition of printed matter which was reviewed 
at each port by local authorities and business 
leaders. In this way, the Turkish printers com- 
bined business with pleasure and did a good edu- 
cational job to boot. 


Swiss Supply-House Rules 


e@ The Swiss Federation of Master Printers has 
sent copies of the following rules to supply 
houses of the printing industry with the request 
that agreements to abide by these rules be 
signed. The aim is to reduce unfair competition 
and to prevent the establishment of new printing 
offices—a condition which is not justified or 
desirable for economic reasons. The Federa- 
tion was particularly induced to take this step 
because the number of printing offices in Swit- 
zerland has increased by one-fifth since 1929. 
The rules proposed for the supply of printing 
offices are as follows: 

1. Only Master Printers adhering to the price 
agreement shall be supplied. The Federation of 
Master Printers and its branches shall give the 
information regarding the attitude of Master 
Printers towards the price agreement. 
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2. Master Printers not adhering to the price 
agreement shall be supplied only in exceptional 
circumstances and with the consent of the man- 
agement of the Federation of Master Printers. 

3. Newly established plants or firms to be 
founded shall only be supplied after they have 
signed a legally binding document to the effect 
that they will adhere to the price agreement of 
the printing industry. 

4. Every supply house selling to printers who 
have not declared that they will adhere to the 
price agreement is expected to do its utmost to 
persuade such customers to declare their wil- 
lingness to adhere to the price agreement or to 
become members of the Federation. 

5. The supply houses are expected to apply 
their selling conditions (terms) equally to all 
printers whom they supply. 

6. Equipment, such as machines, type, and the 
like, shall be supplied to newly established 
printing plants under the following terms: The 
customer shall pay at least one-third of the price 
when giving the order. The remainder shall be 
paid within two years. Any other concessions, 
whether open or concealed, are prohibited. 

7. Discounts exceeding 50 per cent in case of 
compositions or legal settlements shall only be 
granted by supply houses with the consent of 
the Federation of Master Printers. 

8. Supply houses are expected to recognize 
these rules as binding by signing a written decla- 
ration, and to live up to the rules in their own 
business. 

Several supply houses signed the certificate 
immediately. The names of supply houses agree- 
ing to abide by the proposed rules, as well as of 
those refusing to sign it, will be reported in the 
Swiss Master Printers’ Journal. 


Printers’ International Organization 


e Twenty-three organizations from twenty-two 
different countries are represented in the Inter- 
national Printers Organization. From a total of 
over 125,000 members, the number of each coun- 
try represented is as follows: 





Argentine _____.. 200 Lithuania _____. 
Belgium _.. 5,425 Norway _.... 
Denmark ___. 6,516 Palestine 

England Poland __.. 

Estland Rumania —. 
Finland ___... 3,087 Scotland 
France... 18,326 Sweden __......... 
Holland —. 7,954 Switzerland 

fea ft ( eon 146: SSpain) <2 2 
Jugoslavia ___. 3,227 Czechoslovakia. 9,912 
Luxemburg __.. 247 Hungary 6,767 


Swiss Printing Badge Planned 


e The Federation of Master Printers has organ- 
ized a competition for the design of a Federation 
badge to be used by members as a mark of 
origin for Swiss printing. 









Price-List in Holland 


e The printing-trade journal Drukkersweekblad 
proposes to create a Fifty-Guilder-Price List, in 
which the prices for all printing orders up to fifty 
guilders (approximately $30) are fixed. Paper 
merchants and other supply houses should agree 
to supply only printers who adhere to the price- 
list, whether they are members of the Federation 
of Master Printers or not. This proposal is made 
because the law in Holland does not allow the 
Federation to compel printers who are not mem- 
bers to codperate in maintaining economic prices 
in the industry. The printing trade, therefore, 
appeals to the supply houses to support them in 
this direction. An agreement with the Dutch 
Government assures members of the Federation 
that list prices will be paid and that no quota- 
tions need be submitted for Government orders. 
Government contracts are only given to Federa- 
tion members and, of course, to the Government 
Printing Office. 


Stockholm Daily Expands 


e The Stockholm Daily paper Dagens Nyheter 
is erecting a new seven-story building to house 
a complete new set-up of three monster rotary 
presses, each of which will be able to produce 
not less than 40,000 copies of forty pages an 
hour, or a total of 120,000 newspapers an hour. 


Compositor Given Degree 


e Karl J. Luthi, of Bern, Switzerland, received 
from the University of Bern the degree of “Doc- 
tor honoris causa” on the occasion of his sixtieth 
anniversary. Luthi, who in his youth served as a 
printer’s devil, achieved in later years world- 
wide fame as the director of the Swiss Gutenberg 
Museum, and as librarian of the state library. 


Noble Danish Bequest 


e In his will, a master printer of Copenhagen 
left a large amount for five annual scholarships 
of one hundred crowns each for the professional 
studies of compositor printers, lithographers, or 
stonemen in a trade academy in Denmark. 


French Forty-Hour Week 


e A French act of June 21, 1936, provides for 
the general introduction of the forty-hour week 
without reducing the weekly wage rates paid 
for the forty-eight-hour week, in order to avoid 
a reduction in the standard of living of the 
employed. Actually, however, the forty-hour- 
week will not be adopted before the organiza- 
tions of employers and employed have agreed 
upon a national wage agreement. It is hoped 
that an agreement will be signed by the end of 
September or the beginning of October. The 
Ministry of Labor will then be called upon to 
legalize the terms of the agreement. 
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AFTER 8,656 MILES...VIEWED BY 40,600 PRINTERS 


new ATF 17x22 KELLY... 
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PRINTERS PROGRESS SPECIAL 


@ The Printers Progress Special itself is 
big news! Everywhere, this trainload of 
modern printing machinery and supplies 
is making headlines. Printers flocked to 
see the practical demonstrations of the 
latest types of composing room, press- 
room and bindery equipment. It’s the 
cream of the crop of modern profit- 
making and labor-saving ideas ... and 
practically all of it is shown under power. 
ATF and other leading manufacturers 
bring this display to your door for the 
first time in graphic arts history! Ask 
your ATF Salesman for admission card. 


nearest ATF Branch. 


High QPA puts the New ATF 17x22 
Kelly in a class of its own... see it 
in operation on the Printers Progress 
Special. There are a dozen features for 
faster production of quality work... a 
dozen reasons why it is an easier press 
to run and a profitable press to own. The 
size of the form covered, full 17x22, 
enables you to run 4-up on 84xll size 
jobs, with minimum waste ... only one 
feature of its general economy over 
slightly larger size presses. Some of the 
advanced ideas built into the new 17x22 


are shown on the next page. 


@ FREE! Illustrated literature, complete description of ATF 17x22 Kelly features 
for plant owner and pressman. Beautifully printed. No cost or obligation. Write 
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means Quality Production 
Averagethe average hour- 
ly production of well-printed 
sheets that you can expect 
and get from a press. It is a 
true measure of press profit 
possibilities. Four principal factors shown in 
the accompanying illustrations determine 
QPA, and the New ATF 17x22 Kelly delivers 


lon all four counts! 


CCESSIBILITY— Delivery swings back, feed 

board swings up, inking mechanism opens wide 

giving free access to form and cylinder. Make- 
yeady is speeded up and wash-ups simplified. 


STRENGTH OF IMPRESSION—Extra heavy 

bed tracks under bearers and in the center give 

) ll support to the form. Tracks are mounted 
ona massive 1200 Ib. column cast in one piece. 
nce a form is made ready it stays made ready. 




































mproved toggle device brings the cylinder down 

r for a powerful, even impression. 

, ACCURATE REGISTER=A ppull-guide, ad- wet | OS ee 
justable while press is running, assures accu- ———! 

rate side register. Tumbler grippers take the 
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sheet in register position at all speeds. Cylin- 
(der gear is always in complete engagement with 
its driving gear. Backlash and tooth distortion 
are held to a minimum. 


; AMPLE DISTRIBUTION=The new Pyramid 
linking system provides plenty of worked-up ink 
) leven at top speeds. Full “color” is maintained 

Without cutting the speed of the press. Covers 


full 17x22 form. The New ATF 17x22 Kelly, 
like all Kellys, is powered by a Kimble Motor 
25 ... the only motor built exclusively for the S O 
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e@ At last! Every printer can speed 
up his presses and produce quality 
work without the fear of offsetting, 
sticking, and freezing. The new line 
of ATF NON-OFFSET GUNS is 
designed and priced to meet the 
requirements of small and large 
shops. Each of the three new models 
will eliminate expensive slipsheet- 
ing, ink doctoring, racking, running 
slow. And new features built into 
the ATF Guns increase the econo- 
my and ease of their operation. 

e ATF MASTER Model is the fin- 
est Non-Offset equipment ATF ever 
offered! Improvements made to 
simplify operation and increase ef- 
fectiveness at no increase in price. 


.. REDESIGNED 
..-REPRICED 


for EVERY PRESS 
for EVERY BUDGET 


New, extra-wide nozzle ... more 
efficient coverage. Simplified air 
cleaner. Upright is now finished in 
gleaming chromium and will not 
chip, rust or crack. The Master is for 
the printer who demands perfect 
equipment that will last indefinitely 
with the least attention. It is made 
in various models for all styles of 
presses 

e ATF JUNIOR Model... Sturdy 
... Effective . . . Low-priced! Thor- 
oughly dependable unit for the 
work and budget of smaller print- 
ers. Lower priced than any previous 
ATF GUN. Made in various types 
for all presses smaller than 25x38. 
Nothing cheap about the Junior ex- 


cept the price. Gun and solenoid, 
nozzle and control switch are iden- 
tical with Master Model. All working 
parts of high quality materials. The 
Junior ATF Non-Offset Gun is the 
bargain of the year! 

e ATF COMBINATION UNIT 
...Gun and compressor mounted on 
one tripod. For use on presses be- 
low 25x38 size where portability 
of gun and compressor is desired. 
Built with the same thoroughness 
and effective power as the Junior. 
Compressor can be removed if de- 
sired. See the ATF GUN on the 
PRINTERS PROGRESS SPECIAL. 
See your ATF Salesman for details 
about the New ATF GUNS! 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUN: 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY ¢ Branches ond Selling Agents in Twenty-five Cities 


‘Types used: Bernhard Gothics, Stymie Family, Franklin Gothics, Kaufmann Bold and Raleigh Gothle, Come: - Printed on Kelly Presses 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Axet E. SAHLIN TypocRAPHIC SERVICE, of 
Buffalo, New York.—Utilizing some of the best 
of the later types, and characterized by your 
usual—and at the same time unusual—ability in 
display and layout, the specimens you submit are 
a treat. With colors also excellent there is no 
chance to suggest improvements. 

THE OverBROOK Press, of Stamford, Con- 
necticut.—The “Declaration of Position of the 
National Jeffersonian Democrats,” a single sheet, 
approximately 15 by 21 inches in size, is beau- 
tifully done, with excellent typography and 
presswork, the Colonial style of treatment being 
especially well adapted to a work of this nature. 

LeVASSEUR TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, of Buffalo, 
New York.—Your work continues on the high 
plane of excellence characteristic of it from the 
first day we saw evidence of your unusual talent 
in the handling of type. Your own new letter- 
head in red, silver, and black, Heubel’s, and that 
of Ervin Service are particularly fine. While you 
don’t seem to need it, we nevertheless say, “more 
power to you.” 

Tue Du Bots Press, of Rochester, New York. 
—We are not surprised to receive definite word 
that the six-page modern folder of the Powers 
Hotel brought excellent results. In silver and 
black on white paper, it fairly scintillates. 
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There’s good value in a Government postal card 
when it’s put into use in this effective manner. 
Type is black; the second color’s a salmon-pink 
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| submitted for comment in these pages must be sent flat, not rolled or folded, and 


must be plainly marked “For Criticism.”’ Review of specimens cannot be made by mail 
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A cover by Frank R. Smith for the official pub- 
lication of the San Francisco Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Black and terra cotta on gray 


There’s real punch in the layout of halftones of 
varied shape—rectangles, circles, half-circles, 
and the like—against the cut-out silver back- 
ground. And, as is true of all your work, press- 
work is excellent. 

Mapison Letrer Service, of Detroit—Your 
idea of sending a printed “Thank You” message 
to customers you’ve served is a good one. While 
there’s nothing particularly distinguished about 
the typography of the letter-size sheet that car- 
ries your message (“we appreciate your busi- 
ness”) there’s good attention-value in that 
tipped-on business card, printed in orange and 
black, at the bottom of the sheet. It’s folded 
over; when the reader opens the flap he finds a 
listing of all your services—the photo-offset, 
printing, multigraphing, mimeographing, art, 
and mailing departments being featured. 

Setsy SHOE Company, of Portsmouth, Ohio. 
—The direct mail put out by this company is 
generally distinctive and excellently printed. 
Among recent productions are folders, 3% by 5, 
featuring various makes of Selby shoes. Each 
mailing consists of an enclosure flap, folded 
three ways, in which are several individual 
sheets, each containing a complete message in 
itself. The flaps are very colorful—silver, purple, 
black, and other three-color combinations— 
while the enclosures are in black and white only. 
This folder-and-enclosure form is flexible, and 
adaptable to an infinite variety of products. 


YORK TRADE 
COMPOSITOR 


Punning aside, this strikes the right note for 
us. York Composition Company, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. Black and orange on light tan laid paper 


Hotst Printinc Company, of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa.—“Printing that Satisfies” is a fine blotter. 
It is a very simple arrangement with three words 
in Gillies Gothic near the upper left-hand corner 
and the name in sans-serif below and to the right, 
with rules, extending outward and bleeding off, 
giving the effect of a band. Paper “makes” it. 
Printing is done in silver on the dark blue coated 
side, which is varnished. It just goes to show how 
simple fine things may be when types, colors, and 
paper are high class or characterful, or both. 

THE Rosicructan Press, of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia.—Aside from the fact that sans-serif is 
not suitable for heads over text in Egmont, The 
Silent Partner is an excellent house-organ. The 
offset-printed cover in colors creates an excellent 
effect—exemplifies one point often made in con- 
nection with the method, that of softness. Here 
is a picture which would possess decidedly less 
charm if executed in the sharper and more bril- 
liant four-color process. As for the combination, 
it is seldom indeed that a type face with ele- 
ments of uniform weight may be combined suc- 
cessfully with one having contrasting heavy and 
light elements. Avoid, therefore, the mixture. 

Wa ter W. Gast, of Columbus, Ohio.—While 
the lettering is not expertly drawn, it is charac- 
terful and striking, and with layout unusually 
interesting your business card scores high in 
advertising value. The top line (your name) in 
red is too strong, in fact the red of the form 
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Nobody would have designed a cover like this a few years ago. 
It’s drawn to 1936 specifications by Leroy Barfuss, whose work 
has been seen here before. Black and green on white stock 
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Laid out by Frank R. Smith and produced by The Mercury 
Press, this issue of the official organ of the San Francisco Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen carries a cover worthy of com- 
ment. Type dark brown, ornament mulberry, cream-color stock 
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overbalances the black, which should not 
be the case in type or lettered forms. 
Backgrounds are another matter. While 
the word “Press” is not of great display 
importance, it is part of the name, and in 
our opinion it should not be so much 
smaller than “Pfeifer.” But the main fault 
is that the lettering in reverse is not 
clear; indeed, the band serves as little 
more than an underscoring for “Pfeifer.” 

Arex. G. Hicnton, INcoRPORATED, of 
Newark, New Jersey—Your booklet with 
stepped pages, using alternate sheets of 
pink and white deckle-edged paper, is 
quite up to the high standard set by 
previous productions of yours that we’ve 
seen. The cover carries a title, “Announce- 
ment of interest to users of good typog- 
raphy,” in which the words “Announce- 
ment” and “Good Typography” are set in 
a modern script, and the line “of interest 
to users of” in caps. This cap line, we 
should say, is a trifle large in relation to 
the size of the script type, but the general 
impression is neat—distinguished, in fact. 
Your first inside page gives rather a 
jumbled impression—the layout could be 
strengthened—but the choice of type and 
the general handling throughout is decid- 
edly “big league.” 

KENNEDY & FELTEN, of New York City. 
—That portfolio with specimens of dif- 
ferent forms contains some real typo- 
graphical gems, demonstrating the very 
unusual talent of your designer, Charles 
J. Felten. The greeting of Tappe, in blue 
on blue; the card of Dorothy Enteles, in 
black over bands in white on beautiful 
stock; the booklet program for the 
Mutual Life Association; and the striking 
and clever business card of Payne & 
Walsh—all are outstanding. Excellent 
taste is demonstrated in the selection of 
ink colors and paper, indeed many of the 
examples “illustrate” the Strathmore slo- 
gan, “Paper is part of the picture.” Since, 
after all, the difference in cost between a 
mediocre paper and one of character for 
short runs of small forms is slight, it 
would seem that finer papers invariably 
should be used. 

Tue Barnes Press, INCORPORATED, of 
New York City—There is something 
about a galley proof or a page proof, 
regardless of the subject matter, that is 
intriguing. You somehow feel as though 
you’re “behind the scenes” of a job when 
you view it in galley form. For this reason, 
The Barnes Press idea of sending out its 
house-organ in the form of proofs is at 
once tricky and effective, although not 
especially new. Galley Proofs is made up 
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in the form of two-column pages, printed 
only on one side of the sheets, and with 
extra-wide margins, as though for galley 
corrections. The pages are stapled into 
a brown paper cover on which Galley 
Proofs is printed in red. (A similar ver- 
sion of this stunt is found in The Galley 
Proof, organ of the Chicago Graphic Arts 
Federation, Incorporated. In this connec- 
tion, however, paragraphs are printed on 
slip proofs; there is no attempt at page 
makeup.) 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, NORTHWESTERN 
Potytecunic, London, England.—Your 
“Year Book” is excellent in every respect, 
particularly the presswork of four-color 
process illustrations. Examples of display 
composition are of restrained style, and 
yet, through effective, judicious display 
and use of good modern faces, they are 
very impressive. We do not admire the 
few initial text pages which are set in 
light sans-serif of a size rather large for the 
page, and we direct your attention to the 
page “Examples of Intertype Composi- 
tion” as an example of faulty spacing. 
There is too much space between words 
in three of the four lines of the sub-title, 
the fourth being altogether bad. A bit of 
judicious letterspacing of the full-sized 
letters would have worked wonders. May 
we suggest that when copy doesn’t fit 
nicely into a squared group another ar- 
rangement be tried. The page is decidedly 
interesting as to layout. 

TAYLOR & GREENOUGH ComPANyY, of 
Hartford, Connecticut.—The brochure for 
“Hollow Allen Screws” is well planned 
and printed, revealing especially clean 
and sharp printing in both halftones and 
type matter. The cover is striking—on 
brownish cover stock embossed to resem- 
ble leather—the title being a circular 
panel of silver leaf with a hexagon in the 
center, the lettering showing through in 
silver, the whole being embossed. The 
handling of titles at the tops of pages 
shows a novel treatment, the Ultra Bodoni 
capitals being reproduced in halftone 
with the screen band running right across 
the page—though we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to the folios being pushed over 
into the center margins, probably because 
general usage has always assigned the 
folios to a position near the outside mar- 
gins. But the whole appearance of the 
brochure is pleasing and shows excellent 
craftsmanship throughout. 

Heriott-Watt CoLtece, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland.—The students in your Depart- 
ment of Printing are fortunate in the 
excellent character of the instruction they 
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TRU-TONE PHOTO PROOFS 
For best results in all offset processes, rotogravure or in 
making zincs, TRU-TONE PHOTO PROOFS are extra 
sharp, extra black . . . Look for the name on the margin. 
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A good straight-away blotter on white stock, using a bright orange-red for contrast 
with the sharp, clear-cut black type. Reverse spot emphasizes the clever slogan 
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A well known Detroit typographer comes straight 
to the point with this strong, bold cover of a 
mailing piece, 12 by 13, printed black and red 
on white antique stock. The cover folds short, 
permitting red border of inside page to be seen 
at the right. Inside spread reproduced below 


are receiving. This fact is well demonstrated in 
the book giving the proceedings of the opening 
of the first extension. The typography is well 
handled—beautiful, in fact—as also is the press- 
work, both on the text pages and on the half- 
tone inserts. The marginal treatment is good, 
and the side headings in small italic in the out- 
side margins are well arranged. Our only crit- 
icism, if such it might be called, would be that 
the headings over the addresses on pages 18, 21, 
and others following are a little too weak, but 
as these are really subordinate to the main head- 
ing (“The Speeches”) on page 14, it probably 
would have been out of keeping with the general 
plan of the book had they been more prominent. 
Our congratulations go to the students who had 
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DOES PAY DIVIDENDS 


Good edveriising typography mokes type “talk” im- 
pressively, obtains fevoreble attention, creotes sales 
—ivst a8 poor befogs the advertising 


typography 
message by jumbled or misplaced emphasis... like 
@ mumbling incompetent selesmon. Says Doveles 
C. McMurtrie, fomous typographic eutherity: 


a part in the production of this work. With the 
training they receive, they should go far indeed. 
EXPERIMENTAL Press, SEWANHAKA HIcH 
ScHoo., of Floral Park, New York.—Congratu- 
lations on the general excellence of the “Fourth 
Annual Report.” The cover is decidedly neat, 
perhaps too chaste. Printed in ink of the stock’s 
hue, and very little stronger, the effect is also 
perhaps too weak. For printing in this relatively 
weak color the type and the whole design should 
perhaps have been larger, although if larger the 
printing should not be done in a stronger ink 
color. In view of the amount of space in the 
page as a whole, the lines in roman on the title 
page are somewhat crowded, and yet the page, 
despite this fault, ranks high typographically. 
And no fault may be found with the text pages, 
a charming touch being given these by the use of 
the delightful Old English face, Goudytext, for 
a few lines. In the opinion of this writer, Goudy- 
text is the greatest letter of its kind as yet put 
into type. With the Garamond text it provides 
us the note of accent required for “color.” 
LaRKIN Printinc Company, of Sacramento, 
California—With the three other pages so 
characterful in makeup and so readable—a 
rare quality in hotel and restaurant menus—we 
regret that the cover is of such crude and heavy 
design. It is in silver and deep maroon, the lat- 
ter being used for a wide band around the left 
side and top with a circle cut into the corner, 
seemingly to balance a circular device in the 
lower right-hand corner in which the street 
address appears. Lettering appears in maroon 
against the silver and in the panel bounded by 
bands on left and top, and right and bottom of 
the page. This is crudely drawn gothic, in three 
lines “Host’s,” “Buffet,” and “& Grill,” with 
letters of alternate lines increasing and decreas- 
ing in height presumably to simulate the effect 
of school pennants. It’s botchy and ill-fitting, 
and the lettering is so large that not only are its 
defects revealed, but cheapness is suggested. 
HarLeQuin Press Company, Limitep, Man- 
chester, England.—Decidedly beautiful, well 
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Folder by Press Printing and Binding House, of 
Riverside, California. Black and deep maroon 
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Every day The Thos. P. Henry Company comes face-to-face with the 





problem of selling by the printed word. A habit of working with and 
not merely for the designers and creators of both national and retail 
advertising has made us known as producers of profit-sure typog- 


raphy © We combine skilled craftsmanship with the best and most 





modern products of the type-making art. Our entire organization pl 





the idea of good composition ready when needed ahead of any per- 
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i is prepared for action at any hour, day or night 


THE THOS. P. HENRY COMPANY 


during our 365-unit working year * 
fdver tising Typographers ” ails 


For prompt, sales-minded handling 


nihisiniin Comb Gdctinak mums atone of your next typographic job call The Thos. P. Henry Company—a 24- 


41 BURROUGHS AVE. © DETROIT * MADISON 1950 





hour typography service ilable by merely dialing Madison 1950. 


By quoting from an article by Douglas C. McMurtrie in a recent issue of THE INLAND PrinTER, this typographer adds logic to his folder’s type strength 
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HALL 


Monthly Bulletin of the Printing Industry 
Craftsmen of Australia 


THE PICA 


The June meeting of P.I.C.A. promises 
to be a very interesting one as the 
item on the syllabus reads “A discus- 
sion between P.I.C.A. members and 
members of the Master Process En- 
gravers on matters of mutual interest.” 
This discussion is sure to bring forth 
much interesting information relating 
to the making of blocks. Come along 
primed with questions and have 
those things, now a mystery to you, 
explained. You may be able to make 
a contribution in the way of useful 
hints or information. Don’t forget. 
Share Your Knowledge—Thursday,. 
June 18th, at 8 o'clock, in the 
G.U.O.0.F. Hall — 337 Pitt Street. 


Robert A. Wilkinson edits Ink Spots for the Wilkinson Print- 
ing Company, Van Wert, Ohio. He cut the thermometer plates 
from linoleum. Red and black on a brilliant yellow cover stock 


planned and printed, is the book “Sym- 
bols,” printed on hand-made antique 
wove paper in twelve-point Monotype 
Italian, oblong shape, 9 by 8%4 inches in 
size. We especially like the style of cover, 
somewhat unusual in treatment, with 
boards covered first with an old-rose cover 
paper (also used for the end sheets) and 
with a white wove paper leaving a strip 
of the old-rose cover about one pica wide 
at top and bottom. Appropriately, the sec- 
ond-color ink on both cover and inside 
pages matches the old-rose cover paper. 
The page layout makes an attractive ap- 
pearance, reproductions of symbols being 
placed toward the center of the book, with 
type matter at the outside, or at the left- 
and right-hand sides on alternating pages. 
Marginal treatment and placing of matter 
on pages is excellent. Our congratulations 
to yourselves and to The Cloister Press, 
Limited, on the production of a splendid 
piece of work. 

THE LLEWELLYN Printers, of Freeport, 
Pennsylvania.—Though the club pro- 
grams are good, they could be improved. 
While the interesting and attractive stocks 
help a lJot—the embossed pyroxylin- 
coated one being quite enough to stand 
by itself—we’d like to see more design on 
the dark blue cover, for, while the three 
initials “W. C. F.” and “1935-1936” are 
neat, the effect is ordinary. As stated, the 
silvered cover of the other book would be 
sufficient with little design. Here, how- 
ever, there is relatively a lot of type but 
the effect is unpleasing because the lines 
are arranged without definite or pleasing 
form and are widely—too widely—letter- 
spaced. Not only is the contour (outline 
of form of lines of type as a whole) un- 
pleasing but the page is unbalanced—it 
is neither symmetrical (centered) nor 
balanced off center. In view of the wide 


letterspacing there is too little space be- 
tween lines of the group giving the name 
which, it would seem, merits a larger size 
of type than used for the name of the city 
and the date. Of course one has “poetic 
license” in such a thing, but that is apt to 
be a liability, rather than an asset, unless 
“design” is good. 

THE Pan-AMerIcaN Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland.—Neither of your Jetterheads 
ranks high. Of interesting layout, the one 
in sans-serif would be excellent if the 
ornaments in the second color were not so 
prominent and were not printed in so 
“muddy” a color; and if the initials 
“PAP,” arranged diagonally, and also 
printed in the offensive color, were elimi- 
nated. Cover these letters and you’ll see 
you have a good design, provided, of 
course, you consider the ornaments toned 
down somewhat as suggested. The nature 
of the piece suggests as the second color a 
contrast rather than a second and lighter 
brown, which creates a drab effect. The 
other heading—the one with the main dis- 
play in Engravers Roman Bold—reeks of 
1900. Furthermore, lines are not arranged 
to provide a balanced distribution of 
white space. There is too much near the 
cut at the right; then, too, the entire effect 
with the heavy type flush on the left and 
the cut in a much weaker color on the 
right is unbalanced. If you’ll contemplate 
the lines of type—or, rather, the form 
taken by the group as a result of their 
varying lengths—you will see that the 
form is awkward. The assembly of lines 
into groups should always provide a 
“form” which is not only balanced but of 
graceful outline. 

BouM_E & BLINKMANN, INCORPORATED, 
of Cleveland, Ohio.—‘‘Man Marches On” 
is a slick plastic-bound booklet, 8% by 11, 
with thick cardboard covers (silver- 
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No ambiguity here! Walgren, you see at once, is a printer—also a good designer, if 
this blotter is representative. The colors are very good, too: old rose, black, and white 
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Another quick-flash blotter, this one by a Houston, Texas, printer. Tricky and modern 


Square-serif type and sound design result in a distinguished Vexa 
—but not too much so. Type is black; ornaments in light lavender; on white stock 


cover. Type is black, with touches of red on light gray stock 
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printed) and silver end papers. There’s 
a humorous drawing of a “robot” ma- 
chine marching across a type form on 
the cover. Inside copy explains: “Our 
new Robot Slams a Mean Slug.” Fur- 
ther explanation: “Today, almost by 
magic, a machine is delivering variable 
type spacing—fine spacing down to 
1/144 of an inch—a feat only the hand 
compositor could perform ... You can 
order, thanks to our mechanical type- 
caster, hand-set type to combine with 
machine-set because you won’t be able 
to distinguish between the two.” Other 
pages contain additional reasons for 
making use of Bohme & Blinkmann ser- 
vices, and there are eight or ten speci- 
men pages of type. Each page is 


“pure” on your black paper. Though 
spacing between words is too wide in 
many lines, your series of blotters scores 
through effective layout, and you appear 
adept at both modern and conventional 
work. “Professional Skill Plus Enthusi- 
asm” is decidedly distinctive and makes 
use of two of the best of sane modern 
devices—the vertical-flow line and the 
bled illustration. But, “Old Timer,” do 
watch your spacing. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, STATE PRISON, 
Charlestown, Massachusetts.—The edit- 
ing of The Mentor merits praise, and we 
imagine faults in the typography are 
due more to lack of good up-to-date 
types than anything else. Take the cover, 
for example. In view of the rather square 
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second edition of “Baird Types’ the first 
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in Denver is an institution. It affords steady positions 
to more than sixty-five skilled craftsmen and to more 
than fifty distributors. @Aside from the newspaper 
the MONITOR plant produces upwards of a dozen 
magazines and five other newspapers. @The plant 
at 1950 Curtis street is owned by the publishers and 
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its facilities include accessories for the 
production of high grade commercial 


Printing 


Here’s how one newspaper helps to promote its commercial-printing department— 
a blotter with type in black and the decoration in terra cotta. Idea is clearly stated 


bordered with red and black rules in a 
smart, modern design, and the various 
page headings are ornamented with in- 
genious decorative material that has 
been set or cut out of type metal by B. 
& B. craftsmen. A note at the back an- 
nounces that forms for these pages are 
held standing for visitors who are inter- 
ested in seeing them—and certainly 
many recipients of the book would be. 
“Man Marches On” has the crispness, 
freshness, and air of authority that one 
associates with leaders. If all typogra- 
phers’ promotion efforts were as good as 
this, competition would be fierce! 
Morris REIss PRINTING CORPORATION, 
of New York City— Welcome back! It’s 
a real thrill to again have the satisfac- 
tion of looking over your work. It has 
the same old zing, too—not “pretty” but 
good to look at, and it’s packed full of 
the qualities which get attention, arouse 
interest, and secure results for your cus- 
tomers. In other words—it’s the kind of 
typography that talks! Noteworthy par- 
ticularly are the Milton Paper Company 
blotters. That was quite a stunt—proof- 
ing the type necessary for the reverse 
etching of one in black on white paper, 
cutting the paper to the desired shape 
(an arrow running around the blotter) 
and saving the engraver’s charge for re- 
versing. A Chicago concern, the Harry 
Baird Corporation, has recently an- 
nounced a method by which the type 
matter is printed on a certain kind of 
paper in a certain kind of ink (or what 
have you? ) and which develops out with 
letters white and background black for 
regular etching. It’s just a different 
means to the same end—pity the poor 
photoengraver with plenty of trouble al- 
ready! We are amazed to see the reverse 
etching from your proof come out so 
clean, for, surely, the white ink is not 


shape of the page and the wide, shal- 
low proportions of the panel contain- 
ing “The Mentor,” the words 
certainly should not have been set in 
extra condensed Cheltenham Bold, 
but in some face which would have 
made a longer line. If only you had 
the sans-serif, used for the headings 
inside, in a size adequate for this line 
the page would be good, provided, 
also, that single rules instead of the 
double rule (combination thin and 
thick line) were used for paneling. 
The index page is well designed, but 
the name at the top is much too 
small in relation to page size and 
other type matter. Note, too, that the 
date is not centered between the 
rules above and below the line. One 
should avoid combining heads in 
type of monotone character with 
faces having hairline elements. On 
occasions, such a combination is suc- 
cessful, but only when the latest, 
smartest types are used and when 
factors, such as illustrations, are in- 
troduced. The ideal headletter for 
Century Expanded body is one like 
Bodoni. Finally, the Cloister initials 
harmonize with neither text nor 
heads, being designed for use with 
romans of the Jensonian character, 
which have fairly strong hairlines as 
compared with the very thin ones of 
Bodoni, yet which are not monotone 
enough to be in key with sans-serif, a 
style with all elements of even thick- 
ness. Besides, these initials are too 
decorative for the sans-serif type. 
Hut Municipar Tecunicat Cot- 
LecE, of Hull, England.—Praise is 
due to all having a hand in it for the 
fine work that the “Year Book” re- 
flects. Presswork on pictures in 
monochrome and color is excellent, 


Introductory page of a spiral-bound type book, 8% by 11 inches. 
The horizontal orange rules sharply contrast with the black type 
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Two olive-green envelopes used by two distinguished advertising 
typographers. The American Typesetting Corporation uses red and 
black. Kennedy & Felten, Incorporated, bright blue and black 
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whether letterpress, offset, or photogravure. In- 
struction is given in all three, we are pleased to 
learn. The cover is an interesting modern design 
with illustration in an ingenious wood-cut tech- 
nique, quite in key with the block lettering. Our 
only suggestion is that the lettering at the bot- 
tom is a bit too large, reducing white space in 
the lower left-hand corner to a point where it 
doesn’t nicely balance the amount elsewhere. In 
so far as typography is concerned, and where 
good faces are used, the principal fault is the 
crowding of lines, although this is by no means 
evident in all pages. Similarly, words are often 
too widely spaced, the effect being particularly 
noticeable where, as in the second group of the 
title page, lines are relatively crowded. We say 
“relatively” because, while the lane of white be- 
tween these lines of capitals would be adequate 
in some circumstances, it is not proportionate to 
the amount of white in the whole page. Outstand- 
ing display specimens are “Home Mother” and 
“Layout” by Cooke; the card of Reiach by Tra- 
verner; “Yardley’s Orchis,” by H. Walker; and 
“Record Profits from Advertising,” by Potter 
and Wilson.” The latter would be better if the 
text were in a more legible face and the back- 
ground in some color not so bright and bizarre 
as the strong yellow. The light-face sans used for 
text is too weak, in fact it doesn’t carry at all 
well. Bertram’s “Evening Classes” cover is strik- 
ing; extremely—perhaps too extremely—mod- 
ern. While it is clear, and compels attention, its 
lack of unity disturbs the eye. On the other page 
with the'same copy (““Emery’s”) the same effect 
is observable, though to a lesser extent. If the 
color bands at the sides of this one were bled off 
the page, as seems should be the case, the objec- 
tion would be less serious. The “Linotype Com- 
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A card making good use of an outline type, with 


the large title in bright blue, other type black. 


position” sectional title page also flies apart and 
the decorative band is too strong for the type. 
However, the most serious fault is the spacing 
between words in the group of small type. This 
is really very bad. 

Peter S. Rosino, of Oakland, California.—Of 
the two cards for Automatic we prefer that with 
the one key word of the name in red. Not a clear 
face at best, the Broadway is particularly bad for 
the full name of the other, especially with the 
size so small. No business card can be rated high 
when the name cannot quickly and easily be 
grasped. This one rates low in clarity and effec- 
tiveness, too, because the second type face is not 
among the more legible styles and particularly 
as some lines are widely letterspaced. Such wide 
spacing of light type in connection with a bold 
face compactly set, as in the name line, results in 
a clash of tones which is decidedly unpleasing. 
Indeed, it is rare that satisfactory effects result 
when some lines in a form are letterspaced and 
others are not. Finally, grouping of type and rule 
ornament is such that a lack of unity prevails— 


A Guts Cull BMeawred! 


This cover does a good job of introducing a folder in which Printing Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Chicago, describes its services. Halftone and lettering 
are printed in black, and the color band at the bottom is bright purple 
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there are too many units appealing individually 
to the eye. Figuratively, the form flies apart; 
seems several things rather than one. As a result 
of prominence of the rules and the break-up of 
the form the effect is too ornate. While three 
styles of type were used in the other card it is 
simple and direct, companion qualities desirable 
in any printed work. The three types do not har- 
monize, the block face being too wide compared 
with the others. It seems improper to begin some 
words of a form with lower-case for the sake of 
novelty when others no more important are cap- 
italized. Finally, you have used too much space 
between words, as a rule. 

Mopern Printinc Propucts Company, of 
Kansas City, Missouri—While, generally speak- 
ing, we dislike rules made up for ornament, espe- 
cially when widely scattered, we like your letter- 
head with several rules running laterally at the 
ends of the name and several, similarly coming 
to point, extending vertically from the center of 
the name, rules being silver, the type blue, on 
light blue paper. A suggestion of pattern is 
created by the rules, the vertical ones roughly 
suggesting a skyscraper. The design would be 
improved if “Creative” at the left of the vertical 
band and “Printing” on the right were pulled 
close together for, really, they’re a word team; 
also if the line under the name were not so close 
to it. The calendar on a die-cut and slotted 
mount, designed to be folded and stood up easel- 
like, is interesting but printing is done in a color 
which is too weak in relation to that of the stock 
and does not stand out clearly. When printing is 
to be done on dark-colored stock type should be 
bolder than for printing on white or light-colored 
papers. Black on white or white on black (if the 
printing could be done successfully in just one 





THERE is a knack to tying knots that hold in hail 
and high water. It takes a pair of hands and a 
mind that knows what's to be done and the best 
way to do it. There’s a knack to printing literature 
that sells. It takes more than type and presses. It 
takes knowing what to print as well as how to print 
it. It takes a knowledge of how to hold the reader’s 
interest and make him want what you are selling. 


THE FLEURON PRESS - L. A. BRAVERMAN 


PUGH BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Another distinctive piece from this famous press: a 9 by 12 folder on nov- 
elty stock, mottled dark brown with faint silver flecks. Illustration is 
printed in black and gold; the type is printed in a rich, dark brown ink 
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COME TO THE BOSTON CONVENTION 


A bell-ringing cover of a French-folded message 
heralding American Photo-Engravers’ convention 


impression) are all right, and provide a great 
contrast, but blue paper with printing in blue 
only a shade stronger is quite another matter. 
Typography of the part above the calendar is 
arranged without order, and with the “Modern” 
overprinted in silver the effect of a jumble is 
given. The same applies to the blotter where the 
word “Modern,” in the striking Umbra three- 
dimensional type—a real knockout of a letter 
where suitable, by the way—is printed in silver 
and also slantwise over other matter. The effect 
of this is less objectionable because the type 
underneath in blue is larger, also because there 
is more contrast between printing and paper. 
Winston Printing Company, of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina—“Color Sells Merchan- 
dise” represents a fine theme for a printer’s 
advertising and your folder so titled is excellent 
as far as idea and copy go. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the piece itself is no better than 
it is, typographically, and from the standpoint of 
color. Indeed, we recall work you have done for 
customers which was most commendable; yet, 
like the shoemaker, you slight “your own chil- 
dren.” Consider the front page, for example. 
Many like symmetry—among them the writer— 
for it is the safe road. Many—also including the 
writer—like occult balance for the dynamic ef- 
fect balance off center creates. It makes for ac- 
tion; it stirs. Not understanding off-center 
balance, still others advocate work purposely un- 
balanced. Such people cause a lot of trouble. 
Whatever disturbs unduly while one contem- 
plates an item of printing takes attention from 
what counts most—the copy, the message. On the 
title of this folder you’ve taken literally what ad- 
vocates of non-balance, in their comparative ig- 
norance, meant only as off-center balance. Boiled 
down to essentials, the page is a hybrid-mongrel. 
The three lines of the head—“Color,” “Sells,” 
and “Merchandise”—are set flush on the left, 
whereas the rest of the page is centered. Really, 
do you think there’s more action than if the sev- 
eral elements were balanced—off center but bal- 
anced nevertheless? And while the colors are 
fair enough the inks seem “washed out,” dull— 
scarcely the colors to advertise color. The center 
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HEARKEN UNTO THE CALL OF THE 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING INDUSTRY 


There are many and powerful reasons why you should 
attend the Boston Convention in person. You have put 
yourself and your money into the Photo-Engraving Busi- 
ness and you must protect both. There are definite forces 
working against you. You can learn how to cope with 


these forces at the Boston Convention and nowhere else. 


Opening the cover shown at left, one finds this attractive spread. Left-hand page and rule at bottom 
in brown; text black; salmon-colored stock. Produced by Parker-Wonn, Incorporated, Chicago 


spread is very good!—with scenic pictures in 
colors on coated stock tipped onto the folder of 
rough antique paper. The value of color is dem- 
onstrated most effectively on the fourth page— 
so effectively as to leave no question about the 
point you’re making—by an advertisement across 
the top in one color and the same set-up below it 
in black and violet against a yellow background. 
We regret that the layout and composition of this 
is not more inspired; especially that light and 
sans-serif, extra-bold Bodoni and a light-face ro- 
man are combined. No two of these harmonize 
and the inferior effect produced is intensified by 
the rules thrown in here and there to fill gaps of 
space, which had better have been left open. 

F. H. McCuttocu Printinc Company, of 
Austin, Minnesota.—“Progressive Austin,” the 
booklet the size of a Number 11 envelope, is an 
excellent item of community advertising, from 


The house-organ of TheVase Press, of Thrapston, 
England, sparkles with originality. This cover’s 
white, ornament dark gray, title in orange-red 


the standpoint of content highly creditable to the 
Business Men’s Association. Many other cities 
could issue such booklets to advantage, also to 
the advantage of some local printer. It is inter- 
esting to compare the different issues. With text 
in a readable size of the legible Benedictine, and 
well spaced; with most illustrations bled, creat- 
ing a modern effect; and with printing in deep 
green on harmoniously toned stock, inside pages 
of the 1935-36 issue surpass those of previous 
years. The cover, with spreading bands of differ- 
ent colors extending from the bottom, sunburst 
fashion, also is excellent. We regret that the let- 
tering is not smarter, smoother. It is not only quite 
amateurish but too weak in relation to the deco- 
ration, which, to balance lettering of this weight, 
should have been printed in weaker colors. Aside 
from the lettering, which is just ordinary, and 
uncharacterful, the 1931 cover is impressive. 
Embossing of the main lines, previously printed 
in gold, or gold dusted, helps the effect consid- 
erably and suggests quality. While the “fore- 
word” panel is striking and interesting, the 
effect is not all it might be, with its proportions 
too broad for the page. Disharmony results. A 
more serious fault is that the panel is put in the 
exact vertical center of the page. With spaces 
above and below this panel the same, there is not 
only lack of proportion and an effect of monot- 
ony, never pleasing, but the page is unbalanced, 
bottom heavy. This results from an optical illu- 
sion which causes items exactly centered up and 
down to appear below center. To appear cen- 
tered, groups should be somewhat above center 
—still farther above center, as a rule, to spot the 
featured points where the eye of the reader nat- 
urally goes first and also to give that effect of 
variety (proportion) which is necessary to please 
the esthetic sense. Aside from the use of the 
Old English initial with roman text on the first 
inside page of the 1926 book, and the initial 
being too high, the book, though lacking the 
character of the 1935-36 volume, is a very good 
job. The top of an initial letter should align with 
the top of the first line alongside, the bottom 
with the base line of the letters of the last line 
at its side. 
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fy HERE ARE BLOTTERS YOU CAN | CFI 
& 


Lal S | M PLE but EFFECTIVE designs which any printer can adapt to his 


own use. ® The layouts, copy, and cuts (when indicated) are available to 
printers on the same basis as the layouts, copy, and cuts of the mailing-piece 
series. @ That is, the first printer in each city to write for permission to use any 
specified blotter or mailing piece, is given exclusive use of it. © (Electros of 
the illustrations are furnished at cost, when requested.) © Address your request 


to THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 











is the SHORTEST DISTANCE between your printing requirements 


and our equipment and service. Good work, fair prices. Try us! 


DALY PRINTING CO., 2554 Munro Street 











This blotter emphasizes your phone number. Two electrotypes for the design will be sent for $2.75, postpaid 





DOES YOUR ADVERTISING WEAR 


short skirts? 


é. it over now, and if you think it does, call MONroe 9765, 
and let us “dress it up” in the latest style for you. Our shop has 
the equipment and the ability to turn out good sound printing 
in short order, reasonably priced. Location: 123 Scripps Street 


PENMANS’- RESULTFUL PRINTING 











This blotter is neat and unpretentious, but carries a thought that should stimulate your printing prospects 
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SUCCESS TALE IN LATIN AMERICA 


When American advertising-agency methods came to Buenos Aires, Luis L. Gotelli was ready to match them with 


printing methods equally up to date. His plant today is noted for its truly distinguished “creative printing” work 


ee to the ambition and initiative 
of Luis L. Gotelli—who, some thirty- 
five years ago, was serving an apprentice- 
ship as a typographer in a professional 
trade school operated in Buenos Aires 
—typography and letterpress printing in 
Argentina have made remarkable strides. 
Not only is the large, modern Gotelli 
printing plant in Buenos Aires busy day 
and night, producing fine work for Amer- 
ican as well as South American clients, 
but all printers in the Argentine have felt, 
indirectly, the beneficial effects of Luis 
Gotelli’s pioneer work. 

It is only within the last ten years that 
typography in the Argentine Republic 
has made any real advance. Before that 
time, the letterpress printers had made 
little or no effort to codperate with adver- 
tisers. Only the lithographic branch of the 
trade, due to the extensive use of street 
posters, could lay claim to any advance- 
ment. Generally speaking, the letterpress 
people exhibited a sorry lack of interest 
in what might be going on in the typo- 
graphic world beyond the national fron- 
tiers of their own country. 

It is true, of course, that there was prac- 
tically no demand for high-class work— 
no market, no customers with clear 
ideas about advertising typography 
or knowledge of the value of fine 
printing in selling of merchandise. 
But this hardly was excuse enough 
for those average printer’s aspira- 
tions, which were to make the least 
possible initial investment, to pro- 
duce work with the minimum of 
equipment and a great deal of talk, 
to get jobs on a price basis for a few 
years, and eventually to retire to a 
life of blissful ease. 

Such was the general situation at 
the time Luis Gotelli was serving his 
apprenticeship as a typographer in 
a trade school. Later, at the case, he 
used to think over what he would do 
when he could set up his own plant. 
And, as often happens, a trifling 
incident set him on the track of his 
life work. 

He was employed in a small shop 
at the time. One morning he came 
late to work—and he was promptly 
suspended for half a day. Not know- 
ing what to do with himself he went 


By ALBERT E. PETERS 


for a walk around the center of the town, 
where he met one of his companions who 
told him that he had quit being a typog- 
rapher and was now employed as a lino- 
type operator. (This was a new trade at 
the time, some thirty-five years ago.) Fur- 
thermore, said his companion, the pay 
was considerably better! So young Luis 
promptly decided he also would become 
a linotype operator. He took some les- 
sons. Eventually he got a job on a news- 
paper called El Pueblo. 

The demand for linotypists during that 
period exceeded the supply. Luis Gotelli 
took on three jobs in three different plants 
at the same time, working fourteen to six- 
teen hours a day for about two years. 
Then, having saved up some money, he 
bought a machine for himself and started 
doing trade composition. This work, how- 
ever, did not last long, for a proposition 
was made to him to reorganize the com- 
posing room of a newspaper in the inte- 
rior. He agreed, on condition that his 
small shop would be bought by the news- 
paper owners. The paper soon became the 
best presented, typographically, in the 
entire province and customers were soon 
attracted to the job-printing end of the 


business. The organization forged ahead. 
But young Gotelli was not satisfied with 
the prospect of such a humdrum life— 
and he still dreamed, as he used to when 
a typographer, of implanting the modern 
methods and doing the modern things. 
Finally he decided to return to Buenos 
Aires, where, with his savings, he again 
set up his shop. After three years he was 
obliged by conditions to close down, but 
accepted at the same time a partnership 
in the printing firm of Krause & Castig- 
lione. He was placed in full charge of the 
plant, and the firm name was changed to 
Gotelli and Company. 

Filled with hopes and ideas for expan- 
sion he tried to convince his partners of 
the necessity of modernizing their meth- 
ods. But he was overruled, and at the con- 
clusion of the contract he retired with his 
share. During this period, however, he 
had kept close tab on the rapid strides 
being made in typography in other coun- 
tries, especially in the United States, and 
he had marveled at the steady improve- 
ment in quality that was apparent in the 
pages of the books and the publications 
which he studied so faithfully. When he 
left the firm he decided that now was the 





Luis L. Gotelli’s modern plant in Buenos Aires includes a complete stereotyping department and bindery 
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time to put his plans into action. This was 
in 1918.Things began totake shape for him. 

His new set-up was of modest propor- 
tions and included a small flat-bed press, 
a platen press, a couple of steel type cab- 
inets, a few families of American type, a 
Boston stitcher, and a paper cutter. These, 
plus a firm conviction that he was on the 
right track, were all of his capital. He 
decided to concentrate on high-class office 
forms and blank books for the branches 
of foreign banks established in Buenos 
Aires. Careful attention to detail, plus 
high-quality work, soon obtained for him 
the preference of the banks and he got a 
large-proportion of their business. 

Up to 1926 he did not look for other 
business; his goal was to obtain sufficient 
capital to enable him to specialize on 
high-caliber color printing and the kind 
of typographic service then being made 
available in the United States. 

Then opportunity came along in the 
person of A. V. Pagola, export manager 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, who was in the Argentine for the 
purpose of convincing the printers of the 
advantages of its products. In the course 
of his visit he gave Mr. Gotelli a booklet 
describing the monotype machine, little 
thinking that this new acquaintance would 
become an important factor for him in the 
realization of considerable future business 
in this market. After reading the booklet, 
the enterprising printer decided to buy 
monotype equipment and various series 
of matrices up to thirty-six point. A few 
days later Mr. Pagola was surprised to 
receive an order for this equipment—an 
order accompanied by cash. 

This purchase caused something of a 
flurry in local printing circles and iron- 
ical comments were heard regarding the 
lavish expansion program of a 2-by-4 
office-form printer. These comments, how- 


ever, turned out to have good advertising 
value for Mr. Gotelli, for soon clients in 
increasing numbers came to his plant for 
the books, magazines, and general print- 
ing which his new equipment enabled him 
to produce. 

With the growth of business came a 
desire for a new plant, one that would 
satisfy requirements of modern produc- 
tion, and the present structure—which 
today includes some 20,465 square feet— 
was begun. But although business con- 
tinued to grow, other printers were offer- 
ing work of a similar type and growing 
also. In other words, the plant was not 
yet offering any service that could not be 
obtained elsewhere on more or less the 
same terms. His plant was not offering the 
type of printed advertising service that 
Mr. Gotelli knew was being offered in the 
United States, and which he was most 
anxious to produce. 

But, to have the opportunity to do this 
kind of work, he first had to find some- 
one who wanted it. As they say in the 
Argentine, “to make rabbit stew, you must 
first have the rabbit.” The local clients 
seemed generally content to go their old 
ways, using the kind of printing they had 
always used. How to convince them that 
the new and modern advertising methods 
would pay bigger dividends? The answer 
to this problem turned up in 1928. 

To Buenos Aires in that year came two 
representatives of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, entrusted with the task of 
establishing in those parts a branch office 
of the famous advertising agency. These 
“colonists,” Arthur Farlow and Russell 
Pierce, naturally desired to establish a 
branch on the same working basis that the 
company’s other foreign offices had been 
established on. This meant that among 
other things, printing and typographic 
service of high quality would be required. 





The Gotelli pressroom, in which twenty-two presses operate in two shifts during the daylight hours 
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Investigation of the situation convinced 
them that Luis Gotelli was the man for the 
work—this partly because of his plant’s 
equipment and partly because he showed 
such enthusiastic comprehension of the 
work to be done. 

Happy in the knowledge that he had 
secured an important and appreciative 
client, Mr. Gotelli readily invested fur- 
ther capital in his business, augmenting 
his monotype equipment by the addition 
of three casting machines (including a 
giant caster), new modern type faces, and 
a complete stereotyping plant. 

And eventually there began to appear 
advertisements and printed matter in a 
style and manner which until then had 
been practically unknown in the Argen- 
tine Republic. A new and distinguished 
trend in Argentine typography gained its 
start and impetus from this happy getting 
together of a front-rank American agency 
and a first-class South American printer. 
As usual, the stimulus of American adver- 
tising ideas moved mountains. 

Later, other important American agen- 
cies, including N. W. Ayer and Son, Berg 
and Company, also McCann-Erickson, 
opened branch offices in Buenos Aires. 
They found Gotelli service of value to 
them, and still find it so today. The suc- 
cess of the American agencies has resulted 
in the local agencies of Buenos Aires 
bringing their ideas up to date; several of 
these agencies are Gotelli clients. Other 
clients include such firms as General Elec- 
tric, the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Bayer, General Motors, and Nestle. 

Gotelli’s own advertising is up to the 
same high standard as that of his clients. 
For the last three years the company has 
printed the notable color pages that have 
been inserted in the magazine issued by 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Buenos Aires, and along with them have 
appeared the company’s own advertise- 
ments, also in color. Last month Gotelli’s 
thirty-sixth full-color display appeared in 
Impetu, a monthly advertising publica- 
tion in the format and style of Printer’s 
Ink. And among recent Gotelli mailing 
pieces was an interesting adaption of one 
of THE INLAND PRINTER pieces. 

Other printers, seeing results being 
obtained by the Gotelli organization, and 
being obliged, in the interests of their 
clients, to improve their services, have 
made great advances in creative and pro- 
duction methods. It is not difficult to find 
a number of plants turning out very cred- 
itable work. Typography and letterpress 
printing in the Argentine have improved 
immeasurably, and it is safe to say that 
the general quality of work obtainable 
there is superior to that in any other coun- 
try in Latin America today. 
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The Pressroom 


Readers are invited to submit questions on problems concerning presswork to this depart 





ment. A stamped envelope must accompany your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





End-Gumming Device 


We enclose sample sheets on which you will 
observe a strip of mucilage on the back of each 
sheet at the top. We would like to know if this 
mucilage can be put on the paper by running the 
sheets through a job press, and using mucilage 
instead of ink. Also, if it can be done, whether 
to use regular rollers and whether a drier would 
have to be used. If the job cannot be produced 
in this way, do you know of a modestly priced 
machine for applying mucilage to paper as on 
samples? 

It is possible to do the gumming on the 
press with regular equipment. The prob- 
lem is to prevent the mucilage from dry- 
ing on the press; glycerin is the retarder 
used. We are sending you the name of a 
concern making an inexpensive end-gum- 
ming device. Another way to do this work 
is to fan out the sheets dove-tailed or shin- 
gle-wise and paint the mucilage on with a 
brush. The mucilage is generally made 
from dextrin. 


Loose Sheets Creep 

For short runs on platen press, when renewing 
the packing is not economical, I am using loose 
sheets in the packing. I have had trouble with 
such sheets, usually smaller than the platen, 
moving and turning as if one side hits with a 
twisting motion. I have stopped the creeping by 
cutting a small slot on an angle in the tympan 
but I would like to know the possible cause of 
the creeping as the press has been rebuilt. Draw- 
ing the tympan tighter does not help either. 

On a new press with tight bails the 
creeping would be slight but as the press 
ages and wears the vibration causes the 
sheets to move. 


One Halftone, Several Colors 


We ran across the enclosed folder the other 
day and we are very much interested in the proc- 
ess by which it was produced. It looks as though 
the illustrations were printed from one plate— 
perhaps by throwing it out of register in some 
manner for each color. Any information will be 
appreciated. 

Several methods have been used. Per- 
haps the easiest is to print the halftone in 
halftone black ink first. Next, fine sand- 
paper or similar material is glued on the 
bottom surface of an old discarded plate 
on a wood base, this constituting an 
improvised tint block, from which each 
colored transparent ink is printed. Card- 


board is pasted over the part of the 
impression on the drawsheet which is to 
be printed in the first color, red for 
example, and so on for each additional 
color. One process is described on page 
96, September, 1928, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and a specimen is shown facing 
page 26, February, 1934, issue. Another 
process is described on page 75, February, 
1932, issue. 


Hectograph Ink on Press 


My problem is a queer one. Recently a cus- 
tomer asked me if I could print a job with an 
ink that later could be used on a hectograph 
gelatin duplicator. The reason, he explained, 
was because the background must necessarily 
remain the same but the main part would change 
frequently, every thirty copies perhaps. It would 
not pay to print the main part, so the duplicator 
is to be used. Can you refer me to a company 
that makes an ink for this purpose? 


Hectograph, like other copyable inks, 
may be obtained from the leading ink- 
makers. If possible, use an old set of rol- 
lers with this ink. Smooth ledgers and 
duplicator bonds yield many good copies. 


Approach to a New Job 


I have been offered a job as pressroom fore- 
man of a fair-sized shop with the understanding 
that I will cut down production costs. The job is 
no sinecure. Three others have already tried and 
didn’t measure up. Feeling that there is not 
much difference between good pressmen I have 
decided to tackle the job from the angle of pre- 
makeready. It is my plan to suggest that preci- 
sion pre-makeready equipment be bought and 
then I propose to make minor corrections in the 
presses, such as properly setting the cylinder to 
the bearers and placing a correction makeready 
on each press. Casting machines are available 
and I intend to cast enough material to fill the 
bed of each press, and bury the makeready of 
this form in the permanent packing. What do 
you think of the plan? 


If the presses are badly worn the first 
step should be to ascertain whether the 
cylinder journals, boxes, bearers, and 
bed bearers are badly worn. If not, you 
should use the special blocks made for 
testing before preparing the correctional 
makeready to be buried in the packing 
after you have adjusted the cylinder, reg- 
ister rack, and segment and intermediate 
gear, in the order named. 


y Eugene St. John 


Cause of Wrinkles 


Can you possibly tell us what is wrong with 
this job? You'll notice on page three the sheet 
is wrinkled. This form was run first. When back- 
ing up, the wrinkle showed in the halftone on 
page four. The job was run on a cylinder job 
press, our packing was hard, and makeready 
good, with an even impression, but the halftone 
on page two was a little warped. 

If you will make the plate that is now 
on the warped base level and type high 
and relieve the impression on the iso- 
lated brass rules near the wrinkle, it will 
disappear. Perhaps the most common 
cause of wrinkles, aside from paper in 
wavy-edged sheets, is a plate not level or 
type high. 


Faulty Enamel Coating 


Under separate cover we are mailing you a 
copy of an annual we printed early this spring. 
This copy is one that was made up for the press- 
man. When the book was first printed the plates 
printed all right. Now after several months some 
of the pictures show small pick marks. Of course 
this book has had a great deal of handling and 
the pressman thinks the white specks have been 
caused by bending the book. 

As far as the copy of the annual you 
submitted is concerned, the marks are 
scratches in the enamel coating of the 
paper. If you will hold the page on a 
level with the eyes and look across the 
pictures, lengthwise of the scratches, you 
will note that the scratches are numerous 
on blank parts of the page as well as on 
the pictures. The conclusion would be 
that the scratches were in the enamel 
coating before the annual was printed, 
inasmuch as the marks have not smeared 


the pictures. 


Pebbling Problem 


We are enclosing a sheet of pebbled stock 
which we are pebbling in rolls on the outside. 
We would like to do this pebbling after printing 
on our press and would appreciate the informa- 
tion as to what methods are best in doing so. 

There is no satisfactory substitute for 
the pebbling machine. The engraver can 
make a plate for you with which you can 
pebble on the press, using a soft packing. 
Some mount an abrasive-coated sheet of 
paper on an old plate and pebble with it. 
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Invisible Ink 


My interest in an invisible ink, which becomes 
visible when the paper on which it is applied is 
submerged in water, leads me to ask if such an 
ink is manufactured, if it is expensive to use, 
and whether or not it is suitable for multi- 
graphed or mimeographed letters. 


Such an ink was described in a back 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER as in use 
by at least two printing concerns in Chi- 
cago. Imitations of mimeograph and mul- 
tigraph letters may be printed with this 
ink but whether the work could be done 
on mimeograph and multigraph machines 
would have to be proved by trial. Such 
samples as have come to our notice have 
showed white on colored mimeograph 
paper when it was saturated with water. 

A fluid substitute for printing ink had 
been applied so as to penetrate or be 
absorbed by the paper without any trace 
of the fluid remaining on the surface as is 
always the case when printing ink is used. 
A chemist states that a writing fluid may 


be compounded of oil, ammonia, and 
water which will be invisible when it is 
applied to colored paper but when the 
colored paper is made transparent with 
water the fluid will appear white. Whether 
such a fluid is on the market we cannot 
state at this time. 

We know you can have this invisible 
printing done, but whether you can buy 
the ink is another question. You might 
experiment by making a trial lot of this 
fluid and test it first as a writing fluid. If 
it answers requirements you could body 
it up with enough gum arabic or white 
dextrine or other substance to prevent the 
fluid running out of the fountain and 
after some attempts perhaps get what you 
want. It is likely that the rollers would 
have to be covered with some material or 
else special rollers used. We are sending 
you names and addresses of printing con- 
cerns that print work for the trade in this 
type of sympathetic ink which is rendered 
visible by saturating the sheet with water. 
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The ladies of our reform 
guild invite you,as our 

















honored guest,to attend 
Our Jce Cream Sociable 
Tuesday evening or 





























I shall be delighted. 
But come to think 

of it, my doctor | 
Says ] must avoid 
excitement, May 
] send our societ 
Teporter instead? 
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poker game— 
Dutch Jakes 
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“In the Days That Wuz’—The Honored Guest 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Down Rules Only 


I have considerable trouble with slurring when 
printing ruled forms, especially if there are down 
rules only. The enclosed sheets were printed on a 
platen press, using a stiff ink and having plenty 
of stripping devices. In addition to the grippers, 
rubber bands were used as well as some special 
fingers, ten inches long, which were attached to 
the grippers and which extended in between the 
rules, but all this did no good. I have assumed 
the trouble was that the sheet did not lie flat on 
the tympan and that as the impression was made 
it pushed down the sheet and as it did so the 
slur resulted. I use the regular tympan paper 
ordinarily but because this comes in rolls, quite 
often the sheet will not lie flat. So when I have 
had ruled forms I have generally used two sheets 
of print because it will lie flat. Even then I was 
unable to get away from slur. 


First, the form must not be sprung in 
lockup but firmly seated on the bed of 
the press. Look down between the top of 
chase and the bed and notice whether 
the chase moves under impression. Sec- 
ond, a thorough makeready is required. 
The platen must be made parallel to the 
form and the impression corrected with 
tissue patches so that all rules through- 
out their length receive uniform squeeze. 
Then if the stock is not flat and this is the 
cause of the slur, you may stop it by 
attaching bits of rubber or cork to the 
stripping devices at points close to the 
portion that is slurring. 


Non-scratch Carton Inks 


You will notice the spots on the enclosed car- 
ton where the ink has rubbed off the coated litho 
stock. This soap is packed in heavy boxes and 
there is quite a bit of rubbing in these cases 
because they are packed rather loose. The ink is 
apparently thoroughly dry. Would varnishing 
prevent the rubbing? 


There is a special non-scratch carton 
ink which saves varnishing. You can get 
this ink from the leading inkmakers. 


Two-color Press Prints 


Enclosed are three proofs printed on a two- 
color press which we have recently acquired, 
thinking it would improve our printing of two- 
color pictures. These proofs have been printed 
with three different shades of ink but in all of 
them we notice the same result—dull or dead 
and somewhat blurred printing wherever the two 
colors blend. We do not get the contrast or effect 
as the engravers get in their proofs sent here- 
with. Will you kindly tell us what is wrong and 
how we can improve the appearance of the col- 
ored pictures, using the two-color press? The 
editor, our artists, and our pressmen think that 
the dull effect is due to the first color not being 
dry when the second is printed over it. Is there 
a remedy or shall we have to discard the two- 
color press? If we are not using the right screen, 
what number screen would you recommend? 


While there is economy in using the 
two-color press on work where the runs 
are long and register on large sheets is 
better, the quality of the printing is 
inferior to that produced on single-color 
presses where the first color can dry 
before the second is printed over it. The 
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best results are possible with special inks 
for the two-color press which are nicely 
balanced. The second color is softer than 
the first. You cannot expect to match the 
engraver’s proofs on your thin book 
paper. The proofs he makes are printed 
on heavy enamel-coated paper and with 
regular proofing inks, not wet inks such 
as used on the two-color press. 


Spot-Carbonizing Machine? 

We need some information regarding the most 
satisfactory method of applying spot carbon to 
the reverse side of printed and lithographed 
forms. Will you please give us any pointers you 
may have on this subject and, if possible, give us 
the name and address of the manufacturer mak- 
ing a machine solely for the application of spot 
carbon on form work? We understand that there 
is such a machine. 


Such a spot-carbonizing machine has 
not come to our attention but we are send- 
ing you the name of a concern that makes 
carbonizing equipment and also the name 
of a firm that supplies carbon ink if you 
want to do the spot-carbon printing on 
letterpress machines, as many printers 
do, by using typographic printing plates 
and special carbon ink. 


Perhaps Collotype? 


Some time ago I heard of a certain type of 
press that seems to be the answer to my needs, 
but inquiries as to its name and manufacturer 
have been fruitless. Every one seems to have 
heard of the principle but that’s all. It seems 
that the press is on the lithographic principle 
with a bed of glass or some other transparent 
material. The copy to be printed is photographed 
and the negative is then placed under the bottom 
of the glass bed. A light shines through the 
negative, the glass, and a chemical solution 
which has been spread over the glass plate and 
affects the solution so as to cause it to absorb the 
ink from a roller and transfer it to paper. 


If there is such a process it is not yet on 
the market. Collotype is probably nearest 
to what you describe. A series of articles 
on collotype appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, beginning with the December, 
1932, issue. 


A Dismantled Press 


I am the owner of a small print shop. When I 
get a job too big for my presses I sublet the 
presswork. Now I can get hold of an old pony 
press for the cost of hauling. I figure it is fifteen 
to twenty years old; it has not been used in the 
last five years and is now dismantled. I do not 
know the serial or factory number of the press. 
Do you think I could obtain a fairly good job of 
printing from this press if I had it erected and 
rebuilt? It would be idle about three-fourths of 
the time but considering the small investment I 
figure I can show a profit at the end of the year 
from work done on it. 


Taking it for granted that you will have 
use for the pony press to the extent out- 
lined, you should consult a good dealer in 
reconditioned printers’ machinery on the 
mechanical condition and probable cost 
of reconditioning and installing the press. 


REVIEW OF THE PRINTER’S BOOKCASE 


A glance at some recent books that are of particular interest to printers and ty pographers 
—books of practical value, and others that will be ideal on the Christmas gift-list 


e The interest that has been awakened 
in the printing of new editions of the Bible 
lends special significance to a brochure 
received from Simon & Schuster, New 
York, in which are shown pages from a 
trial run of “The Bible Designed to be 
Read as Living Literature.” Arranged and 
edited by Ernest Sutherland Bates, the 
Old and New Testaments are presented in 
the time-honored King James Version, but 
in a new form, “a totally new editorial 
arrangement and typographical form” 
having been devised “to clothe the Bible 
in a dress through which its beauty might 
best shine.” 
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text. The paper used is a cream laid- 
marked sheet, and the binding of the trade 
edition will be in buckram and stamped 
with genuine gold leaf. Special bindings 
will also be done in parchment and 
leather. The book is printed and bound by 
the Haddon Craftsmen, the general for- 
mat having been designed by Phillip Van 
Doren Stern. 


**Handbook for Pressmen” 


Presswork has, when compared with 
composition and typography, received Lit- 
tle attention from the writers of books on 
printing. Both the quantity and quality of 





GENESIS 


The Creation of the Werld 


w rue sectnnina God created the heaven and the earth. And 
I the earth was without form, and vod, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said, “Let there be light”: and there 
was light. And God saw the light, that it was good: and God 
divided the light from the darkness. And God called the hight 
Day, and the darkness he called Night. And the evening and the 
moraing were the first day 

And God said, “Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let st divide the waters from the waters.” And God 
made the firmament, and divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament: 
and it was so. And God called the frmament Heaven. And the 
evening and the morning were the second day. 

And God said, “Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, aod let the dry land appear”: and it was 
so. And God called the dry land Earth; and the gathering to- 
gether of the waters called he Seas: and God saw that it was 
good And God said, “Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding’ seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed 1s in itself, upon the earth”: and it was so And the 
earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, 
and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his 
kind: and God saw that it was good. And the evening and the 
morning were the third day. 

And God said, “Let there be lights in the firmament of the 

{3} . 








A new edition of the Bible, set in fourteen-point Deepdene, designed by Phillip Van Doren Stern 


The books of the Bible, as presented in 
this new edition, have been arranged by 
time and subject matter, and prose has 
been printed as prose, verse as verse, 
drama as drama, and letters as letters, 
while the spelling and punctuation are 
modernized. It is, the publishers’ fore- 
word states, a purely literary edition of 
the Bible, one in which the sole aim has 
been to present the glory of the King 
James version in as luminous, as compact, 
and as fitting a form as possible. And we 
would add that, from an inspection of the 
pages in this trial-run edition, the work 
has been beautifully done. 

The book is set in fourteen-point Deep- 
dene, designed by Frederic W. Goudy for 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
many of the characters having been recut 
and refitted for the special purpose of this 


the existing literature on the subject leave 
much to be desired. Practical pressmen 
and apprentices, as well as general shop 
executives, will, therefore, be interested in 
a new “Handbook for Pressmen,” written 
and published by Fred W. Hoch, of New 
York City. 

Mr. Hoch covers a wide range of topics 
of importance to the pressroom worker, 
such as line-up and makeready, register, 
color printing, embossing and die-cutting, 
rollers, printing inks, pressroom equip- 
ment, and also special printing processes. 
Pressmen who are not “up on” recent 
developments in their trade will profit by 
a perusal of the chapters on water-color 
printing and printing on Cellophane, the 
stencil-screen process, and the advantages 
and techniques of the many relief, intag- 
lio, and surface printing processes in use. 
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The author’s observations are based 
upon much practical experience in the 
pressroom and in other divisions of the 
printing plant. Numerous illustrations, 
charts, and tables add to the effectiveness 
of the explanations. Unfortunately, not a 
few errors appear in the volume, and 
these might have been eliminated by care- 
ful editorial proofreading. Evidence for 
the accuracy of some of the statistical data 
and some seemingly dogmatic statements 
concerning the preferred pressroom tech- 
niques is not presented. However much 
scientists and engineers might cavil at the 
nature of the presentation, the volume 
will unquestionably be read chiefly by 
pressmen and by teachers and students of 
presswork, and they will find the 248- 
page, 6 by 914 handbook a reference work 
of practical usefulness. 

Copies of Hoch’s “Handbook for Press- 
mén” sell for $3.25 and may be obtained 
through the book department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Machine Typesetting 


The important place that the typeset- 
ting machine occupies in the printing 
industry is indicated by the recent pub- 
lication in Germany of the 208-page 
handbook of machine composition. The 
compiler, Otto Héhne, presents much 
information concerning the construction, 
operation, and care of the machines in 
this field, conveniently arranged in alpha- 
betical order. The working conditions of 
machine compositors in various countries 
and the history of mechanical typesetting 
are summarized in numerous sections of 
the book. Tables and illustrations facili- 
tate the use of this valuable reference 
work. “Die Maschinensetzer-Fibel : Hand- 
buch fiir die Praxis” is published by Karl 


Ulrich and Company, Berlin, Germany. 


Virginia in News-print 

Published as a monograph of the Insti- 
tute for Research in the Social Sciences of 
the University of Virginia, the “Virginia 
Newspapers, 1821-1935” presents for the 
first time a complete listing of all Vir- 
ginia newspapers since 1820. Over 1,750 
titles are included, each one having a brief 
account of the paper’s editorial history so 
far as the facts of its career are known, 
followed by a record of the files or scat- 
tered issues to be found in Virginia libra- 
ries, publishers’ files, or about thirty of 
the leading research libraries throughout 
the United States. A scholarly historical 
introduction provides a sketch of Virginia 
journalism during the period covered. 
The volume contains 299 pages, is well 
indexed, and is listed at $5 by D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, of New York City. 
It’s a worthy contribution to journalism. 
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Eric Gill on Typography 

Those who were privileged to see and 
read Eric Gill’s “An Essay on Typog- 
raphy” in its original form as published 
in a limited edition of five hundred copies 
in 1931 will welcome the announcement 
that the essay, revised and reset, and with 
a new chapter, has been published in a 
second and less expensive edition. Eric 
Gill has written an essay of extreme inter- 


est, starting, after his introduction, with. 


“Composition of Time and Place,” in 
which he sketches the “world of England 
in 1931,” which, as he says, “is necessary 
in order that we may see what kind of 
world it is in which the thing called 
Typography now exists.” Then he goes 
into “Lettering,” following with “Typog- 
raphy,” ““Punch-Cutting,” “Of Paper and 
Ink,” “The Procrustean Bed,” “The 
Instrument,” “The Book,” and his new 
final chapter, “But Why Lettering?” 

In closing his chapter on “The Book,” 
Mr. Gill brings out an interesting and sig- 
nificant viewpoint: He writes: 

“The industrialist can introduce into 
his factory a book designer who has 
studied in the museums where they store 
pre-industrial productions, and by care- 
ful watching of the work of ‘private’ 
presses and of the market supplied by 
them, he may produce, at a very consider- 
ably higher price than they cost him to 
make, a ‘limited’ edition which will make 
almost as much appeal to collectors as 
the work of Cobden-Sanderson and his 
predecessors. This is simply a matter of 
sound business. 

“There are, then, two principles, as 
there are two worlds. There is the princi- 
ple of best possible quality, and the prin- 
ciple of greatest possible profit. And there 
is every sort of compromise between the 
two. Whether, as seems probable, indus- 
trialism win a complete victory, or human 
nature so far reassert itself as to over- 
throw industrialism, is not here our con- 
cern. For the present we hold simply to 
the conviction that the two principles and 
the two worlds can exist side by side, 
industrialism becoming more strictly and 
nobly utilitarian as it recognizes its inher- 
ent limitations, and the world of human 
labor, ceasing any longer to compete with 
it, becoming more strictly and soberly 
humane.” 

Several novelties are introduced into 
this book, and to be frank we must 
acknowledge we do not like them, pos- 
sibly because we are somewhat bound by 
tradition and conventionality. In place of 
the regular title and a separate page for 
the contents, the two have been combined 
on one page, and this, we feel, leaves 
something lacking. Then, in place of the 
regular justification of lines in the text, 





and uniform width of all lines, to which 
we are so accustomed in all reading mat- 
ter, spacing between words is uniform in 
all instances, with no alignment at the 
right-hand side, the same as in ordinary 
typewriting. In addition, the promiscuous 
use of the ampersand (&), in many cases 
in the same line or sentence with an “and” 
spelled out, seems an affectation for 
which we can see no reasonable excuse. 
“An Essay on Typography,” by Eric 
Gill (British), is published by Sheed & 
Ward, Incorporated, New York City. It 
may be secured through THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department for $2.25. 


Joaquin Miller 

From The Dogwood Press, operated by 
Craftsman Frank McCaffrey in Seattle, 
comes a copy of “Joaquin Miller, His 
California Diary,” one of a limited edi- 
tion of seven hundred copies initiating a 
new series of Western Americana. Decid- 
edly unique though appropriate in treat- 
ment, the format, paper, and binding are, 
as stated in an accompanying prospectus, 
“discreetly reminiscent of the times in 
which the diary was written, and the 
romanticism of its author.” The frontis- 
piece is a pen study of Miller from a pho- 
tograph, and the front cover shows a 
blind-stamped silhouette. Reproductions 
of pages from the diary are shown, and 
the text pages give the entries as they 
appear in the original, preserving all the 
quaint wording as well as the inconsis- 
tencies of spelling and punctuation, to- 
gether with scattered verses appearing in 
the original diary, thus making it all the 
more interesting. The book is bound in 
cloth-covered boards with slip case, and 


sells for $4.50. 


Printers on the Plains 

“Oklahoma Imprints” appears a tame 
title for a book that contains so many ref- 
erences to thrilling tales of Indians, oil 
prospectors, missionaries, outlaws, states- 
men, printers, editors, and the develop- 
ment of a wild country, formerly known 
as the Indian Territory, into one of the 
rich states of the Union. Every page of the 
book has numerous references to human 
interest stories that could be dramatized 
and put upon the stage or screen. 

It is primarily a history of printing and 
the history of the founding and develop- 
ment of newspapers. Its pages contain all 
the data and dates of the conventional his- 
tories, but the author, Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, must have enjoyed digging into 
the records for the liveliest things in con- 
nection with newspaper making and print- 
ing. Editors there were of all kinds who 
rushed into the newly opened territory 
with presses on their “covered wagons,” 
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and they printed “sales” dodgers and 
newspapers “telling all about it” before 
other settlers had even staked their claims. 
The author quotes this early saying about 
editors: “Some they had diplomas, and 
for some was warrants out.” 

The author spent six years in preparing 
the book of 500 pages which is dedicated 
to her husband. The book covers the 
period from 1835 to 1907 “before state- 
hood.” It was set up and printed at Nor- 
man, in Oklahoma, by the University of 
Oklahoma Press, publishing division of 
the University of Oklahoma, and is one 
of two volumes commemorating the cen- 
tennial of printing and publishing in 
Oklahoma, the observance of which was 
sponsored by the University Press, in 
October, 1935. 

“Oklahoma Imprints,” by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, may be obtained from 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for $5.00, postpaid. 


Old-Time Country Printers 


The gaps in the annals of North Amer- 
ican printing and publishing are slowly 
being filled. The life and work of the 
country printer, so often neglected in his- 
torical accounts, is featured in a recent 
volume by Milton W. Hamilton, entitled 
“The Country Printer: New York State, 
1785-1830.” 

The author presents a vivid picture of 
the small newspapers and job plants in 
up-state New York in days prior to the 
advent of the typesetting machine, rotary 
press, stereotype, and halftone. Random 
quotations such as the following indicate 
the distance American printing and jour- 
nalism have traveled since 1800, but are 
also reminders of the persistence of cer- 
tain fundamental managerial and edi- 
torial problems. “In the winter we ate 
breakfast by candlelight, took dinner at 
twelve ..., supper at six, returned to the 
office, and set type until nine. The ‘eight 
hour system’ was not then in vogue... 
One printer has received three shillings 
and another ten, in the course of a week, 
on newspaper subscriptions, and the facts 
are published as evidence that the times 
are improving . . . Communications not 
suiting the views of the Editor, will be 
published at twenty-five cents per square. 
... Printers were often poor bookkeep- 
ers ... The wife was a very important 
part of most printing establishments . . . 
As a rule advertisements were column 
width . . . Nothing can now be believed 
which is seen in a newspaper.” 

Appended to the narrative are an excel- 
lent summary chapter, a fine lot of bio- 
graphical data, statistical analyses of the 
contents of certain country weeklies, and 
a record of libel suits against country 


printers. A comprehensive bibliography 
and index are included in the 374-page, 
6 by 9 volume. 

Copies of “The Country Printer” may 
be obtained from THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
own book department at $3.90 each. 


Lincoln’s Religion 


In “Lincoln’s Religion,” published by 
The Black Cat Press, Chicago, in a 
limited edition of 140 copies, Douglas C. 
MeMurtrie has presented some interesting 
basic source material pertaining to what 
has been a much mooted question. We are 


Lincoln's Religion 


The text of Addresses delivered by 
WILLIAM H. HERNDON 
and 
REV, JAMES A. REED 
and a Letter by C.F.B. 
™ 
Eliied, with an IntroduBtory Note, by 
Douglas C, McMurtrie 


/ MCMXXXVI 





THE BLACK CAT PRESS * CHICAGO 


Another distinguished production of The Black 
Cat Press, ably edited by Douglas C. McMurtrie 


not so much concerned with the text mat- 
ter here, beyond stating that in addition 
to the introductory material by Mr. 
McMutrtrie, the book contains the text of 
an address delivered by William H. Hern- 
don in 1873, also a lecture delivered by 
the Rev. James A. Reed in 1872 and 
printed in Scribner’s Monthly the year 
following, and in addition a letter pub- 
lished over the signature of C.F.B. 

The book is nicely printed—just what 
would be expected from one who knows 
fine printing so well as does Mr. McMur- 
trie—style, typography, and format being 
well in keeping with the subject matter, 
the type being ten-point Intertype Medie- 
val, two-point leaded, the title and open- 
ing pages of chapters being printed in 
two colors, black and orange. The title is 
reproduced herewith. 


Monograph on Xylography 
Xylography is defined in a monograph 
titled “Past and Present Trends in Xylog- 
raphy and Linoleum Block Cutting” as 
the art which includes both engraving 


and cutting wood. The monograph was 
published in a limited edition of two hun- 
dred copies by the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College of 
California, Pennsylvania, and the author 
is George A. Getty. Wood-cut and lino- 
leum illustrations by Julian Shinol. 

In the three pages devoted to text mat- 
ter is a description of the art and practice 
of making wood and linoleum cuts in 
addition to several historical references. 
However, the chief value of the brochure 
is in the ten full-page illustrations, three 
of which show the progressive impres- 
sions made with a three-color linoleum 
cut used to print a greeting card. Two of 
the black-and-white illustrations are used 
to contrast wood- and linoleum-block cut- 
ting. The statement is made that the finer 
lines and the smaller details cannot be 
brought out nearly so well in linoleum as 
in the wood block because of the softer 
material in the makeup of the linoleum. 
Another statement is that “to acquire skill 
in wood engraving the learner must spend 
considerable time and patience,” while 
“the technique of cutting in linoleum is 
rather easy to master in a short time.” 


Famous Roman Capitals 


Frederic W. Goudy’s little book, “The 
Alphabet,” published in 1922, has been 
one of the most popular works on letter 
design written in the English language. 
Mr. Goudy has nowsupplemented this use- 
ful treatise with “The Capitals From the 
Trajan Column at Rome,” a re-statement 
of his original description and interpreta- 
tion illustrated with new drawings of these 
famous letters. 

So America’s foremost type designer 
writes of the individual Trajan letters 
upon which he has based much of his 
own work: “Their essential forms have 
changed but little from that day to this. 
. . . Of all the majuscules inscribed in 
stone during the nineteen hundred years 
past, few equal and none surpasses in 
beauty and dignity those drawn by an 
unknown artist on the Trajan Column in 
Ancient Rome.” 

Students of lettering and typography 
will find the representations of this basic 
cap alphabet interesting and suggestive. 
In Mr. Goudy’s original drawings, he 
“attempted to convey the impression one 
receives on viewing the tablet itself.” He 
himself engraved the wood blocks from 
which the letters were printed, and the 
white lines of the three-inch letters stand 
out clearly against the squares of gray 
which enclose them. For the seven char- 
acters not present in the Trajan inscrip- 
tion, the designer has supplied his own 
beautiful versions in harmony with the 
remainder of the alphabet. 
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The author’s comments on the origins 
and peculiarities of the individual designs 
are informative. The fact that the thick- 
ness of the vertical stems of the Trajan 
capitals gradually increases from top to 
bottom will surprise many modern users 
of type. Beginners should not be misled 
by the technical use of the word “hair- 
line,” which refers to relatively thin lines 
some of which are almost one-fourth of 
an inch thick. 


This 88-page, 614 by 10 book on the 
Trajan capitals is a beautiful piece of 
printing designed and executed by Wil- 
liam E. Rudge’s Sons in Goudy Village 
and Trajan types. The introduction is set 
in Village Italics, used here for the first 
time. The lovely volume is fittingly dedi- 
cated to Bertha M. Goudy, “wife, friend, 
co-worker” of the distinguished author. 
Copies may be secured from our book 
department for $3.10, postpaid. 


CLEVER INVENTORY CARD FOR STOCK 
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N ORDER to ascertain quickly the indi- 
I vidual cost of stock used in each job as 
well as the amount of stock on hand, I de- 
signed a perpetual inventory card that 
has proved satisfactory. 

The card is 5 by 8 inches, printed on 
both sides of heavy ledger stock, and is 
designed for use in the well known Kar- 
dex-Index system, as this system allows 
for the quick location of any particular 
card. For the present, however, these 
cards are used in a filing cabinet. By 
using 5 by 814 inch cards instead, and 
punching a row of holes in the blank half- 
inch along the left edge, these cards could 
be used in a visible-index binder. 

The design of this perpetual inventory 
card is almost self-explanatory. It is 
divided into three sections: purchases, 
sales, and balance on hand. It is neces- 
sary to record the number of pounds or 
sheets in each lot purchased and the unit 
cost in order quickly to find the cost of 
smaller lots sold. The unit cost is also a 
sort of identifying mark for each lot 
where the unit cost varies. There are two 
methods of recording such variations on 
stock sold. One is to use the oldest price 
list. For instance, if there is a balance on 
hand of three hundred sheets of bond 
costing seventeen cents a pound, and one 
thousand more sheets are purchased at 
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nineteen cents a pound, and then five hun- 
dred sheets are sold, three hundred sheets 
at .17 and two hundred at .19 are re- 
corded as having been sold even though 
these five hundred sheets came entirely 
from the .19 lot 

The other method is to average the unit 
cost of these two lots actually on hand, 
which is three hundred at .17 and one 
thousand at .19, or .185 plus. Therefore, 
the unit price of five hundred sheets sold 
under this method is .185. The cost price 
of stock is different by each of these two 
methods but I prefer the oldest price first 
method as being more simple. 

There has to be one card for each size, 
weight, grade, and color of stock, but for 
items that are rarely handled and are sold 
immediately, a card marked “miscel- 
laneous” may be used. It is necessary that 
every purchase and every sale be re- 
corded if this perpetual inventory is to be 
of value. However, as overruns and spoil- 
age tend to make this inventory somewhat 
inaccurate, it should be checked against a 
physical inventory occasionally. 

Separate perpetual inventories of ink, 
shop supplies, office supplies, and the like 
can be kept on the same form. The total 
of all the balances on hand in each group 
is the ending inventory for each group. 

—WAaLLACE R. TURNER. 








e ENGRAVED WORK 


Vose-Swain Letterhead Shown 


N A RECENT ISSUE of this magazine ap- 
I peared a specimen insert of an en- 
graved letterhead produced in England. 
We are now pleased to present an en- 
graved specimen produced in the United 
States—a fresh and distinctive letterhead 
created for, and by, the Vose-Swain En- 
graving Company, of Boston. This is a 
good example of engraving design 
brought up to date. The appeal of this 
type of stationery is obvious. 

Vose-Swain has been in business for 
over twenty-five years—a business con- 
cern that has built a remarkable success 
by its singleness of purpose in sticking to 
the original idea on which it was based. 
That fine idea was—and still is—“quality 
stationery distinctively designed and en- 
graved.” In recent years, the Vose-Swain 
creative staff has been enlarged to take 
care of a certain amount of advertising- 
printing, but stationery and labels still 
constitute the major portion of the com- 
pany’s business. 

The owners of the business are Alfred 
E. Vose, Jasper R. Swain, and Richard 
Swain. The organization was established 
by Mr. Vose and Mr. Swain, and Richard 
Swain is now associated with them. 

From the company’s modern plant 
have come many hundreds of original 
and personalized letterhead designs. The 
character and “feel” of a well engraved 
letterhead lends an undeniable impres- 
sion of prestige to a business house that 
employs this form of stationery; Vose- 
Swain’s large volume of work in this field 
is at once testimony to the popularity of 
engraving and the excellence of Vose- 
Swain’s artistic and technical ability. 

Other examples of engraved work pro- 
duced in this country will be inserted 
from time to time. The field is a large and 
flourishing one; more flourishing than a 
great many people now suppose. 


x * 


Printer Reminds Parents 


Parents of children in Olathe, Kansas, 
public schools receive grade report cards 
every six weeks during the school year. 
The jackets of these cards are imprinted 
and supplied by the Burns Publishing 
Company, of Olathe. The parents are thus 
reminded—by means of a medium which 
they seldom fail to see—that Burns does 
commercial printing and sells office sup- 
plies at the same old stand. “We feel sure 
that all of the parents in our town see this 
material at least six times during the 
year,” says John F. Burns, proprietor. 
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Distinclve. ellerhead 


530 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
LIBERTY 3711 





THE LETTERHEAD ABOVE, DESIGNED AND PRODUCED BY AN ENGRAVER 
FOR HIMSELF, SHOWS THE UNDERLYING THOUGHT THAT A LETTERHEAD 
MUST BE ATTRACTIVE, DIGNIFIED, AND SUITED TO THE BUSINESS IT IS TO 
REPRESENT. IN OTHER WORDS, IT MUST BE A GOOD ADVERTISING PIECE. 
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PRINTED MATTER FOR WALL PAPER 


By Harry L. Spooner 


N innovation in decorating the office 
A of the Peoria Advertising and Sell- 
ing Club, in the Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, Illinois, while not intended spe- 
cifically for the purpose, has provided a 
permanent display of fine printing, this 
embracing forms and styles adaptable to 
every type of publicity purpose. 

The innovation consists of having the 
walls of the office papered with examples 
of good advertising pieces. The idea was 
secured from a display of advertising in 
a Chicago hotel during a recent meeting 
of a national advertising body. 

In putting the idea into practice, each 
member of the club was invited to submit 
specimens of advertising. About 50 per 
cent of the then membership responded, a 
total of seventy-five members submitting 
from one to several specimens each. From 
the large number submitted, the best one 
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from each member was selected and these 
were placed on the walls first. To give 
them the most conspicuous position, a 
zone around the room was selected at the 
most convenient reading height and these 
specimens fitted into it. Then, additional 
selections were filled in above and below 
this zone to cover the walls completely. 

The completed walls furnish a highly 
interesting display of the better types of 
advertising. Practically every advertised 
article and service in the mercantile and 
industrial fields is represented in the 
display, from chocolate bars to Caterpil- 
lar tractors. The specimens are of all sizes 
and shapes and, too, their fitting together 
shows a great deal of skill. 

Not only do the ads cover every line of 
selling endeavor, but also every form of 
printed publicity is likewise represented. 
These various forms include newspaper 
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ads, folders, booklets, circulars, broad- 
sides, blotters, calendars, letterheads, and 
envelopes. Then, even the Better Business 
Bureau is represented here, as well as the 
club’s own bulletin and pages from its 
Stag Book. 

In order to make these examples of 
advertising outstanding, the right kind 
of paper for each particular job was a 
prime necessity. The display, therefore, 
embraces every kind of paper, including 
news-print, both plain and rotagravure, 
blotting paper, wall paper, bond paper, 
bristol board, tag board, and every type 
of book and print paper. 

On a large broadside of the Goodrich 
Tire Company, several trucks are shown. 
This concern had lettered on one of these 
trucks the phrase, “‘Peoria Advertising 
and Selling Club—the Most Live-Wire 
Club in America,” and on another, “Boost 
Peoria!” 

When the job of papering was com- 
plete, the walls were covered with a coat 
of clear lacquer, thus making the walls 
washable and preserving the specimens. 
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Office of the Peoria Advertising and Selling Club, Peoria, Illinois, with its permanent display of printed specimens 
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The attractive office has been of much 
interest and has played an important part 
in the club’s drive for membership, which 
now numbers about three hundred fifty. 
The plan is to replace the specimens of 
advertising periodically by some from 
other members, thus giving all an equal 
opportunity to be represented. 

Ray Brons, president of the club, says, 
“There is no doubt but that our advertis- 


ing display is accomplishing its purpose 
—that of keeping our members adver- 
tising-conscious. Our large and varied 
assortment of the best available exam- 
ples of printed publicity cannot help but 
improve the general tone of advertising. 
In addition, it presents a fine example of 
the great versatility in styles of printing 
and also the adaptability of these various 
styles to a particular purpose.” 


PEDANTRY AND WEBSTER DIDN°T MIX 


By Edward N. Teall 


NOTHER BOOK on the man whose name 
has come to be almost synonymous 
with “dictionary” comes from the Colum- 
bia University Press: “Noah Webster, 
Pioneer of Learning,” by Ervin C. Shoe- 
maker. The book is in the academic 
rather than the popular manner, but is 
readable as well as scholarly. In a chapter 
entitled “Webster’s Blue-back Spelling 
Book” the author treats us to this morsel: 


Webster’s speller had been introduced by a 
Yankee schoolmaster into a school district in 
the Allegheny mountains of Pennsylvania, where 
the heresies it contained began to spread among 
the people, disturbing in particular a Scotch 
elder, who came riding down the road shouting 
to the storekeeper at Four Corners as he drew 
up to the door one morning: 

“Have ye heard the news, mon? Do you ken 
what’s gaen on? Here’s a book by a Yankee lad 
called Wobster, teaching the children clean 
agenst the Christian religion!” 

“Oh, how so,” asked the storekeeper. 

“Why, ye ken ye cannot sing the Psalms of 
David without having ‘salvation’ and such words 
in four syllables, ‘sal-va-ci-on,’ and he’s making 
the children say ‘salvashun.’ ” 


That’s funny—moderately funny. It 
carries food for thought, too. We printer 
folk attach a good deal of importance to 
syllabication, but we would hardly re- 
gard it as a fundamental of religion. 

Then again, probably the good Scots 
Presbyterian of the story would have 
jeered at any advocate of division into 
syllables according to pronunciation (or 
pronunciation by logical syllables) until 
he realized that it went contrary to the 
prosody of his church’s hymns. 

The practical person, freeminded, 
would no doubt conclude that the chil- 
dren of Western Pennsylvania could per- 
fectly well be taught to sing “sal-va-ci-on” 
and say “sal-va-shun.” 

These little matters of speech are tre- 
mendously important. They spring from, 
and reflect, deep differences in thought 
and feeling. 

Study tables of labials, palatals, and 
linguals, and you will understand the 
variations in related but quite sharply 
differentiated languages. They spring 
from differences in physiological struc- 
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ture, the formations of lips and palate. 
Study history, and you will notice how 
speech relates to deep racial and political 
differentiations. If I’ve got it right, the 
Hungarians of old days could never “take” 
the giving of army commands in the Ger- 
man spoken by their Austrian command- 
ers. Consider, likewise, the Walloons and 
the Flemings in Belgium. Also, take a 
squint at Alsace-Lorraine. 

What has that to do with anything of 
interest to printers? 

Just this: that in the early days of the 
American nation there was a terriffic to-do 
over the “Englishness” of the Colonies. 
In Webster’s time, there was a beautiful 
shindig about it, in matters of language— 
grammar, spelling, pronunciation, and 
syllabication. And Noah Webster was in 
the scrimmage. 

In his spelling books, his writings on 
grammar, and his dictionaries, Old Man 
Noah waged a glorious fight. He thumbed 
his nose at British pedants. Up to his time 
Americans who wrote of grammar seem 
merely to have followed British models. 
It was Webster who organized the revolu- 
tion in language. 

Doctor Shoemaker says: “Webster, like 
most of the Latin and English gram- 
marians who preceded him, looked upon 
grammar as the art of communicating 
thought, thus confusing the nature of 
grammar with the purpose of teaching it.” 

Webster said, “The grammars of our 
language, now taught in our seminaries 
of learning, are rapidly banishing from 
bookssome of its best established idioms.” 

He did not make any allowance for the 
fact that some sentences in earlier writ- 
ings, English classics, which he corrected, 
themselves represented the idioms of the 
authors’ times. 

Shakespeare wrote “There is two or 
three of us,” and Webster corrected this 
to “There are two or three of us.” Pope 
wrote “Great pains has been taken” and 
Webster made it “have been taken.” 
Addison wrote “I fancy they are these 
kind,” and Noah changed it to “this kind.” 


Times were changing. 





The common expressions “He is a 
great ways off,” “I had as good go,” “I 
have got to go” he corrected to “He is at a 
great distance,” “I may as well go,” “I 
must go.” 

The particular point of interest in all 
this is that Noah Webster was doing so 
much to break America away from Brit- 
ish usages and also from its own crude, 
provincial manners of speech. 

Doctor Shoemaker’s book is full of 
interesting matter that serves to enliven 
these points of good expression. They 
should be of deep interest to all persons 
engaged in the printing business, because 
they illumine so many questions con- 
stantly turning up for decisive settlement 
—as a matter of business. 

Our language is alive today; growing, 
changing, refusing to settle down into 
fixed forms suitable for exact rulemak- 
ing. It is vigorous. It supports various 
usages. It is flexible. It is beautiful. 

Only recently the New York Daily 
News studied the word “drought.” This 
paper likes simplified spelling, but uses 
only a few of its forms, such as “fite,” 
“tonite,” “foto.” 

It uses “drout,” and it queried a number 
of middle western editors on their usage. 
Most of them replied that they write and 
say “drouth.” One publisher said the 
people of his territory spell it “drought” 
but pronounce it “drouth.” 

Well, Noah Webster himself wanted to 
drop the “a” out of “bread” and “meant,” 
and to write “frend” and “bilt.” It would 
have been interesting to ask him, if he 
used “‘bilt” for “built,”” how he would 
handle the distinction between “guilt” 
and “gilt.” 

Without hesitation I recommend Doc- 
tor Shoemaker’s book to printer folk, 
especially to editors and proofreaders. It 
is stimulating, in a field of great interest 
and practical importance to them. 

It is so easy to fall into excesses either 
of pedantry or of rebellion against it! 
There is among those who habitually deal 
with such matters so much intolerance for 
the opinions, arguments, and usages of 
others! 

These are not matters of moral right 
and wrong. They are not always even sub- 
ject to scientific determination. They are 
frequently merely matters of personal 
taste and judgment—and almost capable 
of being analyzed in different ways with 

.a mighty good show of reason. 

In a practical way, the conclusion for 
any conscientious printer is that it is 
vitally important for him to have a style- 
sheet, to govern in all the product of his 
shop and produce uniformity and con- 
sistency—not in a small, mean, picky 
way, but in general principle. 
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Nash Resumes His Printing 


It will be welcome news to many lovers of fine 
printing to learn that John Henry Nash has 
decided to resume active work as a printer. This 
has been announced through a typical Nash 
folder, in which Mr. Nash says: “During the past 
two years my health was far from good, and it 
was necessary for me, first to limit my activities, 
and then to consider the idea of retiring. But 
now the gift of good health has been restored to 
me, and I want to work. Projects for new pub- 
lications are forming in my mind, and of these 
I shall have more to say later on. My faithful old 
clients come first, of course; but new clients will 
be cordially welcomed. I am at the same old 
stand.” And that same old stand is the John 
Henry Nash Building at 447 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco. 


Little & Ives in New Service 


According to a press release just received, J. J. 
Little & Ives Company, of New York City, one of 
the largest book-printing concerns in the coun- 
try, has entered into an arrangement with the 
Briarley Service Organization, a firm of public 
relations specialists, under which the two have 
joined forces to provide a distinctive form of 
public relations services for American com- 
merce, industry, and finance. The new service 
involves the preparation and use of special types 
of interpretive business books, and is said to be 
based upon the growing recognition by business 
and financial leaders of the need for wider popu- 
lar understanding of fundamental American eco- 
nomic principles and practices. 

The announcement has been made in the form 
of a little book, entitled “How to Take Advan- 
tage of a Business Danger,” which, according to 
the press release, is a descriptive book showing 
how business concerns may reap various specific 
business advantages for themselves in the proc- 
ess of developing a broader and more sympa- 
thetic understanding of American business as a 
whole on the part of the general public. 


Carnegie Enrollment Increases 


From Carnegie Institute of Technology comes 
a report stating that the enrollment in the De- 
partment of Printing shows a substantial in- 
crease, reflecting improved business conditions. 
The largest increase, states the report, occurred 
in the evening classes, which are attended 
largely by students who earn their living during 
the day in printing houses in the district. The 
day course, offering the only curriculum in print- 
ing leading to a college degree, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Printing, shows sixty-eight students 
enrolled. One hundred ten students are attend- 
ing the courses in typography, machine composi- 
tion, presswork, and layout, which are given in 
the evening school, this being an increase of 
twenty over last year. 


Brief mention of persons, products, processes, and organizations; a summary of printing 


and allied-trade events and comment that covers the past, the present, and the future 


Six of the sixty-eight students taking the de- 
gree course are graduates of other colleges who 
are taking special training as printing execu- 
tives, and among the students in the day course 
are two from foreign countries, Lip Wing Wong, 
from Shanghai, China, and Tage Bolander, from 
Stockholm, Sweden, the latter continuing the 
studies he started last year. Thirteen states are 
represented with students in the day courses. 


Hammond Enters Eastern Field 
Eastern branch offices have been established 

by The Hammond Machinery Builders, Incor- 

porated, whose headquarters and factory are at 
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W. J. HOLTMEIER 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. W. J. Holtmeier has been 
assigned to manage sales in the eastern territory 
with offices at 148 West 23rd street, New York 
City. He will be assisted by T. A. Hession and 
Frank L. Garrison, Junior. The New England 
territory will be covered by P. H. Miller, who 
will have headquarters at 90 Front street, Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 


Linotype Official in Europe 


C. H. Griffith, of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, sailed on October 17 for a two months’ 
trip in Europe. As vice-president in charge of 
typographic development for the company, Mr. 
Griffith will meet with officials of affiliated com- 
panies, also with leading printers and designers, 
to confer on typographic matters. His trip will 
cover England, Germany, France, Holland, and 
Belgium. 


Marlen Pew Dies 


Marlen Pew, widely known newspaper man, 
died on October 15 following an operation for 
throat trouble. A native of Niles, Ohio, Mr. Pew 
joined the Cleveland Press during the nineties. 
He went to the New York Journal in 1900, and in 
1903 became manager of the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, being made editor in 1907. 
Going to Boston in 1910 he joined the staff of the 
Boston Traveler as editor, returning to New 
York two years later as news manager of the 
United Press, and later became editor of the 
News-Post in Philadelphia. During the war Mr. 
Pew served as the press representative of the 
then Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, and 
later became editor with the International News 
Service. He had been editor of Editor and Pub- 
lisher since 1924, retiring last June on account 
of illness but carrying on a widely read column 
of comments known as “Shop Talk at Thirty.” 


Cuneo Closes New Contract 


Under a contract taking effect on October 19, 
The Cuneo Press will handle the rotagravure 
work of the New York Times, including both the 
multicolor and the monotone work. The Times 
has sold its rotagravure plant to The Cuneo 
Press, the transaction being handled through 
the Neo-Gravure Printing Company, the New 
York division of the Cuneo corporation, which 
has printed the colorgravure sections on the Sun- 
day Times for the past three years. 


History of U. T. A. Conventions 


In commemoration of the Golden Jubilee year 
of the United Typothetae of America, a special 
souvenir edition of John C. Hill’s History of the 
Conventions was published and distributed to 
those registering at the fiftieth annual conven- 
tion held in Cincinnati in September. 

Dedicated to E. Lawrence Fell, the nineteenth 
president of the U. T. A., whose term of office 
extended from 1907 to 1910, the history starts 
with the call for the initial meeting in Chicago 
in 1887, and briefly reviews outstanding features 
of the conventions down to 1935, including some 
of the details of Code days under the N.R.A. 

John C. Hill, the author, known as the Dean of 
Typothetae Secretaries, retired as secretary of 
the Baltimore Typothetae last April after serving 
the printers of that city for thirty-three years, his 
record being that of the longest continuous ser- 
vice of any secretary since the U. T. A. was 
founded. He is held in great esteem by all who 
know him personally, and to know him is to love 
him; one cannot help but admire him for the 
many constructive contributions he has made to 
printing association activities. Since his retire- 
ment from active service he has devoted part of 
his time to the compilation of this historical 
review, thus rendering an additional service to 
the organization and the industry. 
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Appoints Educational Commission 


Clark R. Long, president of the International 
Clubs of Printing House Craftsmen, has an- 
nounced his appointments on the Educational 
Commission for the coming year as follows: Gen- 
eral chairman, Fred W. Hoch, New York City; 
vice-chairman, eastern division, Howard N. King, 
York, Pennsylvania; vice-chairman, western di- 
vision, Craig R. Spicher, Chicago; apprentice 
education, Allan Robinson, Baltimore; manage- 
ment, H. G. Bradley, Indianapolis; composition, 
Walter F. Schultz, Dallas; electrotyping, Philip 
J. McAteer, Boston; gravure, Ralph Winship, 
Philadelphia; ink, Hampton Auld, Junior, New- 
ark; paper, Frank E. Wagner, Boston; offset, 
Royal C. Hohenthaner, Minneapolis; photoen- 
graving, William H. Evers, St. Louis; presswork, 
Len Shilvock, Vancouver; bookbinding, Leonard 
R. Barkes, Montreal; steel and copper-plate en- 
graving and printing, Robert B. O’Hara, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; special processes, John E. Cobb, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

The proposed Educational Commission pro- 
gram for the year includes the continuation of 
the T.V.O. exhibits to those clubs desiring 
them, also the speakers’ bureau to assist clubs 
in completing their programs, the presentation 
of technical articles through the Share Your 
Knowledge Review, and the encouragement of 
the use of and distribution of moving picture 
films to‘clubs interested in the graphic arts. 

Also included in the program will be the con- 
tinuation of the clinics review idea originated 
by Craig R. Spicher, to be in the form of usable 
program review material selected from the dis- 
cussions held at the clinics which formed part 
of the last convention. This will be issued to the 
membership in the form of a “Technical Educa- 
tional Digest,” containing reprint articles from 
current trade journals rewritten to give the meat 
of the articles in simple form. In addition, there 
will be an index of principal articles published 
in current trade journals, and an index of what 
is new in the industry. 

This “Technical Educational Digest” will be 
bound in the center of Share Your Knowledge 
Review, and punched, so it may be removed and 
put into a standard ring binder. 


















































Supports Educational Work 





A recent issue of the news letter, or the 
“Official! Information Bulletin,” of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, issued over the 
signature of Fred J. Hartman, educational direc- 
tor, states that the National Printing Equipment 
Association, at its annual convention held in 
Cincinnati, voted to contribute the sum of $2400 
toward the support of the Guild’s educational 
work for the school year 1936-1937. Since the 
United Typothetae of America was compelled to 
abandon its educational program something 
over three years ago, individual members among 
the printing equipment manufacturers have con- 
tributed liberally toward the work of the Guild. 











Contest for Students 


A contest which should do much to stimulate 
an interest in the study of color by students of 
printing has been announced by the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation as the third step 
in its program of color education started two 
years ago with the presentation of Jectures on 
color, and continued with the publication of the 
set of books, “Three Monographs on Color.” The 
contest is open to students in printing classes in 
high schools and technical schools throughout 
the United States and Canada, and each entrant 
must write an essay of six hundred words on the 
subject, “The Importance of Color in Printing.” 
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The contest is being conducted on both a local 
and a national basis, the prizes being divided in 
two groups accordingly. First, the authors of the 
three best essays in each school participating in 
the contest will receive sets of the “Three Mono- 
graphs on Color.” Then, the one best paper se- 
lected from each school is to be forwarded to the 
National Graphic Arts Education Guild, Wash- 
ington, D. C. From these, the two best essays 
submitted will be selected by an impartial com- 
mission of judges headed by Harry L. Gage, 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

The winner of first place will receive a $400 
scholarship in the Department of Printing at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, also a trip to 
New York City, and after he has finished his 
course of training at Carnegie Tech a position 
which fits his interests and capabilities will be 
found for him in the IPI organization. The win- 
ner of second place gets a trip to New York. 

The winners of the Monographs in each of the 
schools will be announced during Printing Edu- 
cation Week, January 15 to 22, 1937, and the 
presentations will be made, along with certifi- 
cates of award, at special assemblies held in con- 
nection with Printing Education Week. The 
national winners will be announced later, prob- 
ably early in February. 

The National Graphic Arts Education Guild, 
under the direction of Fred J. Hartman as direc- 
tor of education, is codperating with the IPI in 
sponsoring this contest, the Guild comprising 
teachers of printing in junior and senior high 
schools, trade, vocational, and technical schools. 

“By encouraging these students to study fun- 
damental principles of color and its application 
to the field of graphic arts,” said one of the off- 
cials of IPI, “we hope this competition will lay a 
foundation of sound color knowledge in the 
minds of these future printers of America.” 





Quebec Union Anniversary 


Said to be the oldest unit of the International 
Typographical Union on this continent, the 
Quebec Typographical Union celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary in a fitting manner, cul- 
minating in a banquet held on Saturday, October 
17. The celebration proper covered two days, and 
included a memorial mass for the departed mem- 
bers. About three hundred members and many 
distinguished guests assembled at the banquet 
in the Clarendon Hotel, Quebec, in honor of the 
occasion, representatives from nearly every walk 
of life, including Provincial Government off- 
cials, being among those present. 

Running through the addresses, which in- 
cluded historical reviews of the organization and 
its accomplishments over the years, as well as 
many references to the part the trades union 
movement in general has played in the advance- 
ment of the interests of the workers, there very 
appropriately was considerable emphasis on 
the necessity for close codperation between 
employers and employes. This was especially 
well expressed by the Deputy Minister of Labor, 
Gerard Tremblay, who said that “to run a busi- 
ness successfully there must exist a bonne 
entente between employer and employe.” 

As was brought out by one of the speakers at 
the banquet, during practically its entire exis- 
tence the organization has been bi-lingual, and 
at all times nothing but the best of feeling and 
the closest codperation has prevailed between 
the English and the French members. 

Originally organized as La Société Typogra- 
phique Canadienne on October 18, 1836, the 
name was changed in 1855 to Association Typo- 
graphique de Québec. Affiliation with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union took place about 
the year 1872. 


DECISION FAVORS CHICAGO PRINTERS 


Chicago printers, working through the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation, have again dem- 
onstrated what can be accomplished through col- 
lective action, their latest triumph being a 
clear-cut decision by the Illinois Supreme Court 
upholding a decision of the Circuit Court and an 
injunction issued by that Court last January. 
It presents another case, it might be said, of 
upholding the opinion that printing is a service 
and not a commodity. 

Action was brought by the Federation some 
time back, suit being filed in the Circuit Court 
to enjoin the State Director of Finance and the 
Attorney General of the State from instituting 
or prosecuting any suit or proceeding to compel 
the printers to make returns based on gross 
receipts under the Retailers Occupation Tax, a 
state tax taking the place of the sales taxes 
passed in other states. The decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court, rendered last January 27, stated that 
“The appellees are not engaged in the business 
of selling tangible personal property but in the 
business of printing—one of the graphic arts.” 

The case was appealed, and the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, ren- 
dered in favor of the printers, a six to one deci- 
sion, included the following statement: “The 
trial court properly held that this case is con- 
trolled by Burgess Company versus Ames, 359 
Illinois 427, as there is no substantial difference 
in principle. In that case, referring to blue- 
printers, we said: ‘The paper is destroyed when 
the exposure is made, and it has no further use 
or value to anyone other than the person inter- 
ested in that particular reproduction.’ The same 
is true of the work carried on by appellees. Copy 
for printed matter is delivered to them, and in 
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the process of carrying out their contract of 
service they use ink for the purpose of destroying 
plain paper so far as its commercial value is 
concerned. From that time it is of no use or value 
to any person other than the one for whom 
the printing is done. It should be apparent 
that letterheads, circulars, mail-order catalogs, 
printed briefs for an attorney, or any other spe- 
cial printed matter, would be without commer- 
cial value, and it follows that the printer is 
engaged only in service. The appellees are not 
engaged in the business of selling tangible per- 
sonal property but in the business of printing— 
one of the graphic arts. The trial judge followed 
and properly applied the previous holding of this 
court, and the judgment entered by him in the 
Circuit Court of Cook County will be affirmed.” 

According to law, the Department of Finance 
is allowed fifteen days from the date of the 
decision, October 27, in which to petition for a 
rehearing. 

Since the suit was entered, the money that 
would have beer paid to the state under the 
Occupation Tax has been placed in escrow, the 
amount now totaling around $264,000. Should 
the outcome of a rehearing, in the event that 
occurs, uphold this decision, the funds in escrow 
will be returned to the 262 printers who joined 
in the action, and arrangements are now being 
made to hold a special meeting for that purpose. 

Under the ruling, printing will no longer be 
subject to the Illinois 3 per cent Retailers Occu- 
pation Tax, and from the standpoint of that tax 
the printer becomes a consumer of paper, ink, 
and other supplies, with the exception of photo- 
engravings and electrotypes, and will pay the tax 
on those materials and supplies. 











Paper Industry Recovering 


A special report on the paper industry, dis- 
cussing the outlook for the industry and for 
prices of paper, has been issued by the Brook- 
mire Corporation, New York City, as one of its 
special reports giving brief discussions of timely 
subjects. It shows that the production of paper 
and paperboard in the United States for this 
year will probably exceed the record levels of 
1929, also that, though the ratio of production 
to capacity currently is still only about 80 per 
cent, the expanding demand for paper is ma- 
terially improving the position of the industry. 

News-print production in the United States 
and Canada, the report states, is approaching 
effective capacity, but intense competition is pre- 
venting a substantial increase in the price. Also, 
consumption of book and writing papers is 
increasing with the improvement of general 
business, and prices of these grades are showing 
a firming tendency. 

The report also states that “while at this 
stage of the recovery period attention is centered 
chiefly on the heavy industries and their more 
spectacular gains, the paper industry has been 
quietly making gradual, but steady, progress 
out of the depression.” This statement, of course, 
pertains to the paper industry in general, includ- 
ing all kinds of paper. But under the heading 
of “Book Paper” we get a little idea of just 
what the years of depression have meant to the 
printing industry. It is shown that the book 
paper industry has made only moderate progress 
from the depression lows. Also, from the 1,498,- 
000 tons turned out in 1929, production fell to 
946,000 tons in 1932, and while the estimated 
1935 production of 1,194,000 tons represented 
a gain of 26 per cent over the low point of 1932, 
it was still 20 per cent below the 1929 levels. 
The increased production in the first half of 
1936 was 15 per cent over 1935, and if this rate 
of increase is maintained the 1936 production 
should approximate 1,370,000 tons. 


Suggest Porte Memorial 


A letter which we have received from The 
Printing Industry of Snohomish County, Wash- 
ington, signed by the secretary, W. R. (Dad) 
Conner, and by C. S. Brown for the Memorial 
Committee, advises us that at a recent meeting 
of that organization the thought was expressed 
that some fitting memorial should be devised to 
honor the memory of the late Roy T. Porte, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, in recognition of the great 
service he rendered the printing industry as a 
whole through the introduction of his Franklin 
Printing Catalog. 

It was the sense of the meeting that Roy T. 
Porte “had done more than any other one man 
since Benjamin Franklin to advance the cause 
and the lot of the printing fraternity.” Also, it 
was decided to ask the various leading trade 
journals of the country to open their columns 
and invite contributions to some fitting memorial 
to Mr. Porte “so that printing craftsmen in years 
to come might have a worthy reminder of this 
great printer and of his beneficial work for and 
on behalf of the printing industry.” 

In response to this request THE INLAND 
PRINTER opens its columns and presents the mat- 
ter for the attention of its readers. It is suggested 
that “the form of the memorial be made not bur- 
densome upon anyone. «ind that the responses or 
contributions be on the basis of $1.00 for each 
shop or establishment.” Suggestions are also so- 
licited for the form such a memorial should take. 

In presenting this to our readers we recom- 
mend that contributions and suggestions be sent 
direct to W. R. Conner, secretary of The Print- 


ing Industry of Snohomish County, Everett, 
Washington. Surely the printers and publishers 
of the country and elsewhere who have known of 
and benefited by the work of Mr. Porte will con- 
cur in the suggestion that “some beautiful, dig- 
nified testimonial will express the gratitude of 
the printers of the nation to Mr. Porte for his 
efforts and accomplishments.” 


Webendorfer-Wills Expands 


Building operations are under way for the 
addition of 12,000 square feet of floor space to 
enable the Webendorfer-Wills Company, Mount 
Vernon, New York, to increase its capacity for 
manufacturing web reel-fed offset presses. Con- 
struction is to be a two-story structure, the upper 


Printer Uses Novel Stunt 


What proved not only a novel stunt but also an 
excellent advertising scheme was used by the 
Verstegen Printing Company, Sioux City, Iowa, 
during the month of October. Doing a complete 
commercial stationery and office supply business 
in addition to its printing facilities, the company 
put on a three-day business show, or “better- 
office exhibition,” October 14 to 16—Sioux 
City’s first annual business show. The affair was 
well advertised, and invitations were sent to 
business concerns throughout the territory cov- 
ered by the company to “be our guests.” 

Office systems, supplies, furnishings, and de- 
vices were exhibited by fourteen manufacturers 
represented by the Verstegen company, and per- 


Building of Webendorfer-Wills Company, at Mount Vernon, New York, now being enlarged 


floor to be used for offices and the engineering 
department, the lower floor to be used for addi- 
tional tool equipment for the production depart- 
ments. The concern is being congratulated upon 
its progress during the past several years. John 
F. Webendorfer is president of the concern, and 
John B. Webendorfer vice-president. 


Honor Fifty-Year Employes 


Fifty years of continuous service with the same 
organization constitutes a record well worthy of 
recognition. Two employes with such records 
were honored at a banquet given by Crane and 
Company, of Topeka, Kansas, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 6, at the Roof Garden of the Hotel Kansan, 
108 of the company’s employes being present and 
joining in the tributes paid to John P. Gustafson 
and Thomas J. Mackey. 

Mr. Gustafson started with the company in 
1886 at the age of twelve years, learning the 
bookbinders’ trade, later being placed in charge 
of the stockroom, then becoming city salesman, 
his present position being chief estimater and 
salesman in charge of the printing department. 

Mr. Mackey was thirty years of age when he 
joined Crane and Company’s forces, serving as 
assistant superintendent and in charge of the 
shipping department. He was later placed in 
charge of the sales department and for some 
years past has been the head of the shipping 
department. 

Crane and Company was organized on Novem- 
ber 1, 1868, by George W. Crane. Since his death 
on January 31, 1913, the business has been car- 
ried on by his son, Frank S. Crane, and his son- 
in-law, Charles L. Mitchell. The organization is 
well and widely known for its work as printer, 
lithographer, and dealer in office furniture. 


sonally conducted tours were made through the 
printing plant, explanations being made of the 
equipment and facilities available and in opera- 
tion. Free parking space was provided for those 
driving cars, and the exhibits as well as the plant 
were open to the public from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. on 
each of the three days. 

Incidentally, on the cover of its announcement 
folder the Verstegen company made effective use 
of one of the illustrations supplied by Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER in connection with the mailing 
pieces for printers which appear in each issue of 
this magazine. 


Irving Norgren Wins Scholarship 


The Aldine Award, established by Harry 
Gould, president of the Aldine Paper Company, 
New York City, given annually to the student in 
the junior class of the Department of Printing 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology who has 
shown the most satisfactory development during 
the year, was awarded this year to Irving A. 
Norgren, who stood first in his class in the study 
of printing. 

Considerable interest has been created in this 
scholarship award, and the Aldine Paper Com- 
pany has been the recipient of many letters of 
praise. Among these letters, one from Lee H. 
Hulett, sales manager of the Chemical Paper 
Company, stated, in part: “This is a fine thing 
and without doubt will prove a great incentive 
to young printing students and create in them 
not only an interest in the art of printing itself, 
but in the selection of the proper paper for the 
particular job.” The wide-spread response to the 
award has prompted Mr. Gould to consider 
creating additional scholarships at other institu- 
tions offering courses in printing. 
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A REVIEW OF NEW OFFERINGS TO THE TRADE 


THe CHALLENGE Machinery Company, Grand 
Haven, Michigan, has announced a new model 
heavy-duty paper-drilling machine (“Style F”) 
designed and built along the same lines as the 
recently announced “Style E” machine, but 
somewhat larger and heavier and handling a 
wider range of work, drilling holes from one- 
eighth inch up to one inch in diameter. Both 
machines are said to drill a ream of stock at one 
stroke, either before or after the jobs are padded, 
the table remaining stationary during the opera- 
tion. Attachments are provided for slitting, slot- 
ting, V-slotting, and round cornering. Complete 
details may be secured by writing the company 
either direct or through this office. 


THE TREND of engineering genius in develop- 
ing increasingly efficient equipment for produc- 
ing printed matter is shown in the announcement 
of the Miehle 41, a new-size automatic two-color 
press, made to meet the requirements of printers 
specializing in color printing. The press will take 
a sheet up to 27 by 40% inches in size, and will 
print two colors in one operation at speeds, as 
given by the manufacturers, of from 1,500 to 
2.800 impressions an hour. The press bed will 
take type matter up to 24 by 37 inches locked in 
chase, or to 24 by 40 inches locked on bed with- 
out chase, with four-roller distribution. 

Introducing some new features, the press is 
an advanced model, faster, simpler, and more 
convenient, refinements in design and simplified 
control permitting more rapid handling as well 
as easier preparation and quick changes from 
one job to ancther, with time saved in both 
makeready and running. An improved design 
Dexter feeder of the reloading type permits 
reloading of the platform while the press is run- 
ning, and the pile is raised to feeding height by 
motor power, insuring continuous production. 

Improvements in the forwarding mechanism 
insure precision feeding without creasing, buck- 
ling, or registering difficulties, and also prevent 
wavy stock from affecting the operation. Like- 
wise, positive action of the grippers is main- 


tained at all speeds. Four rollers cover the entire 
form without reversing on it, thus producing a 
clean, evenly inked sheet, and improvements in 
the fountain permit the blade to be dropped 
away from the roller to provide for a clean and 
quick washup without disturbing the setting. 

Free access to the cylinder for makeready is 
allowed by the arrangement of the feedboard, 
the front end of which is counter-balanced so it 
can be raised easily, and there is ample spaée 
between the feeder and the press to permit of 
placing the form on the type bed and working on 
it conveniently. Among other advantages cited 
are easy makeready and rapid washup for 
short runs as well as for continuous operation. 

Complete details regarding this new-size two- 
color press may be secured from any of the 
Miehle representatives, or through THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


THe CraFTsMEN Machinery Company, of Bos- 
ton, sends word of a new small job press de- 
signed to combine quality and speed, which 
should prove useful for much of the smaller 
work. The inside chase measurement is 7 by 11 
inches, platen 114% by 7%4 inches, and the floor 
space occupied is 3 by 2 feet. The press is 
equipped with steel ink vibrator, full-length 
fountain, hand throw-off and hand brake, three 
rollers and three extra cores, two chases, and six 
roller trucks, and utility storage space for roll- 
ers, inks, tools, is provided in the base of the 
press. Complete details may be secured by writ- 
ing the company direct, or through this office. 


DUVELOPE is a newly patented envelope com- 
bining a return with a regulation commercial 
envelope, made out of one blank and embodying 
the return within the outer mailing envelope 
with a perforation as a means of separating the 
two. In general appearance it is the same as a 
regular commercial envelope, the return forming 
a part of the inside. When the contents are 
removed the return envelope also is withdrawn, 
requiring only the separation at the perforation. 


Special machinery has been designed and buili 
to manufacture the Duvelope, and distribution 
is to be through established dealers. The manu- 
facturer is the Duvelope Corporation, located in 
New York City. 


A NEW combination 250 watt mercury-mazda 
lighting unit designed for industrial lighting 
where color correction is necessary, has been 





Color correction lighting unit 


announced by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. These units, it is said, 
effectively and efficiently mix the light lumens 
of the mazda with the mercury lamp, thus giving 
the required color correction. 


ComsBininc metal, the keynote of modern 
design, and color, the accent of today’s art, is 
the accomplishment of the Sigmund Ullman 
Company, the result being what has been termed 
“Silversheen,” a new ink with warmth and bril- 
liance of color to which is added the sheen of 
metal. It is recommended especially as being 
most effectively used for giving a new note to 
solid areas. The company claims that the new 
Silversheen inks will also produce unusual and 
striking results when printed from halftones. 
It is said that no special handling is necessary to 
print from Silversheen inks, and that by main- 
taining uniform ink distribution good impres- 
sions are assured. Coated stocks offer the best 





The new Miehle 41 automatic two-color press for sheet up to 27 by 40% inches, with improved design Dexter reloading type feeder 
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printing surfaces for these new inks. A range of 
unusual colors that should be highly effective in 
producing distinctive color treatments is being 
offered by the company. Complete details and 
color swatches may be secured from any branch 
of the Sigmund Ullman Company, direct or 
through this office. 


WHAT Is CALLED automatic straight-line inden- 
tion is provided by recent improvements made 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company in its 
self-quadder device, this improvement consisting 
of an attachment for the precision control of 
straightline justified indention with the right- 
hand vise jaw, which may be adjusted quickly 
and easily by a simple setting to provide a fixed 
amount of space at the right-hand end of the 
slug. The setting being once made, each suc- 
ceeding line will have the same indention, the 
adjustment being by one-em, half-em, and 
quarter-em settings as well as in between set- 
tings by quarter-point divisions. 

Applicable to both regular and low-slug quad- 
ding, this device, in conjunction with the left- 
hand vise-jaw adjustment, permits a fixed 
amount of space at either or both ends of the 
slug, this being accomplished automatically, 
thus speeding up the production of advertising 
composition, quotations in law briefs, news- 
papers, and so on. Complete details of this new 
improvement may be secured from any of the 
Mergenthaler agencies, direct or by writing 
to THE INLAND PRINTER. 


From the Hacker Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, comes the announcement of two new 
models of plate gages which, it is stated, are 
alike in accuracy and quality with, but smaller 
in size and lower in price than, the two larger 
models of Hacker plate gages now in use by 
printers, electrotypers, and photoengravers. The 
new model Number 6 has a six-inch throat, while 





New small model Hacker 
plate gage 


the Number 3 has a three-inch throat, both being 
fully adjustable for measuring blocked plates, 
patent bases and plates for patent bases, also 
paper, bed bearers, cylinder packing, and the 
like. Complete details may be secured by writing 
the Hacker Manufacturing Company, direct or 
through the office of this journal. 


No. 427 is the designation given a new power 
proving machine added to the line manufactured 
by Vandercook and Sons, Incorporated, Chicago, 
designed for proving in from one to four colors. 
Among the special features of this new proving 
machine, one is that the one-color unit may be 
the initial installation, the other colors added 
later as required, the complete installation for 
four-color proving occupying floor space of 7 by 
15 feet. Also, the machine is so designed that 
the cylinder travels the short way of the press 
bed, resulting, it is said, not only in faster oper- 
ation, but also easier register and better inking. 
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The Vandercook No. 427 power proving machine for proving in from one to four colors 


A new and improved design for the automatic 
frisket speeds up preparation and eliminates ten- 
sion when wet. Automatic sheet delivery, power 
ink distribution, changeable inking units for 
quick color changes, and register systems for 
mounted and unmounted plates, are among other 
features. Complete details may be secured by 
writing the Vandercook organization, direct or 
through this office. 

Vandercook also has added another press, 
known as Number 317, a power press which 
“gives job-press speed and cylinder production.” 
It is a new press for the fine printing of proofs 
or short runs where results must equal made- 
ready cylinder press quality. The Number 317 
prints type, halftones, or four-color process 
plates, has automatic ink distribution adjustable 
to fine cylinder-press accuracy. Some of the 
features are: ease of changing forms, making 
ready, and registering; impression cylinder 
packing is easily accessible, permitting quick 
makeready; the form is clear of obstruction and 
always convenient for the operator in making 
changes or corrections; washup is quick and 
easy, making color printing practical; delivery 
is semi-automatic, sheet being returned to the 
operator by delivery fingers; feed and delivery 
boards are arranged for minimum motion, and 
the rigid bed construction insures even, heavy 
impression. Complete details regarding this new 
proof press may be secured from the Van- 
dercook Company, direct or through the office 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEw typewriter development, known as the 
Justi-Typer, which makes it possible to produce 
typewritten matter with lines aligned at the 
right-hand side, is being announced by the Justi- 
Typer Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. This new 
development, it is said, is a combination of a new 
easy-writing Royal typewriter with a justifying 
device which can be used for the justification of 
copy or ignored for ordinary typewriting, and it 


can be used for any of the print-type faces manu- 
factured by the Royal Typewriter Company. 

Spacing can be varied between words, made 
wider or narrower as required, and, where neces- 
sary, thin spacing can be placed between the 
characters in a word either for emphasis or to 
assist in justifying extremely short lines. Sim- 
ilarly, the device permits of “thin-charactering” 
to assist in justifying long lines, or in making 
corrections where, say, a seven-letter word must 
take the place of a six-letter word. 

Copy must be typed first in the ordinary man- 
ner to the approximate column width, the justifi- 
cation being performed on the retyping after 
determining the necessary respacing, to facilitate 
which, guides and charts are provided, which, it 
is said, may easily be mastered by the operator so 
that the work becomes a sub-conscious perfor- 
mance after a little practice. 


AMONG our news items in the September 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 88, was one 
with reference to the new American Pony Boy 
type-high numbering machine produced by the 
American Numbering Machine Company, of 


N2® 654321 


Facsimile Impression 





Pony Boy numbering machine 


Brooklyn, New York. Unfortunately, through 
some misunderstanding, the wrong engraving 
was used with that note, so we are showing the 
correct one herewith. The American Pony Boy is 
said to be the smallest regular-stock numbering 
machine made by the company, and its small 
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size enables the printer to save space in the type 
form in which it is locked up. The regular 
machines are not equipped with “lock pawls,” 
but these are supplied when needed for use on 
high-speed presses. Complete information may 
be secured by writing the company, either direct 
or through this office. 


A new bench model of a rotary plate-shaving 
machine, known as the “Plane-O-Plate,” and 
desjgned especially to meet the needs of job- 
printing plants as well as the smaller city daily 
newspapers, is the product of The Monomelt 
Company, Incorporated, Minneapolis. Operated 
by motor with reversible starting and running 
windings, and equipped with forward and revers- 
ing switch with neutral setting, the machine can 
be stopped at any point, and has an automatic 
safety feature for preventing damage in the event 
the operator overlooks setting the machine at the 
proper cutting height. The table holds one full- 
size cut, or the equivalent in smaller cuts, the 
two sizes in which the machine is made being 9 
by 12 inches for job plants, and 12 by 15 inches 
for newspaper plants. A finishing cut is made 
when the cut or plate has passed through the 
machine once. The table travels automatically, 
being operated by a square thread lead screw, 
and the cutting unit is mounted on roller bear- 
ings. The Plane-O-Plate will handle stereotypes, 
electrotypes, halftones, and the like, in any gage 
from .100 inch to .930 inch, or .012 inch above 
type high. Additional details may be secured 
from the Monomelt organization, either direct or 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A peviceE for the daily automatic control of 
electrical circuits, which provides a means of 
applying a time switch to metal pots on type- 
casting machines, is provided in the Little Giant 
Tork Clock, the product of the Tork Clock Com- 
pany, Mount Vernon, New York. By its use, heat 
can be turned on at any time required so metal 
will be in readiness when the operators start 
work. It operates without winding or regulating, 
and may quickly be set on variable schedules 
without the use of tools. The twenty-four hour 
day is divided into four sections of six hours 
each, covering morning, afternoon, evening, and 
night, and the entire device is made of non-cor- 
rosive materials, including heavy clock brass, 
stainless steel, and molded bakelite, a non-mag- 
netic housing preventing distortion of the strong 
magnetic currents which drive the motor. A 
counter-clockwise second hand indicates proper 
motor operation. The complete details may be 
obtained from the Tork Company, direct or 
through this office. 


Dr. Charles H. Herty, who several years ago 
perfected a process for making news-print paper 
from southern pine trees, has made another im- 
portant discovery which undoubtedly will have 
an effect on the making of papers. According to 
an announcement made by the pulp and paper 
laboratory located in Savannah, Georgia, Doctor 
Herty has been seeking a way to make book and 
bond papers, also clothing, from the pine trees 
in the huge forests of the South. His research 
and experiments resulted in his discovery of fat 
in the woody part of the trees, also an easy as 
well as inexpensive method for extracting it. 
This discovery of the fat in the trees, it is said, 
will make the trees of the South immediately 
available for the unlimited manufacture of the 
finest bond and book papers. Also, if rayon can 
be made from the trees, the same as it is now 
made from the northern spruce, the South has 
enough pine to clothe the whole world in rayon. 
Doctor Herty has said the discovery of the fat 
offers a new industry to the manufacture of 
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news-print, for he found the same fat in spruce 
trees from which the world’s present supply of 
news-print, also most of its white paper, is made. 


THREE ADDITIONS to its type faces have been 
announced by the Intertype Corporation, these 
being the 9-point size of the Egmont Medium, 





THIS PARAGRAPH is set in 8-point 
Cairo with Italic and SMALL Caps. 
Other sizes are now in preparation 
and will soon be ready $1234567890 


THIS PARAGRAPH set in 9-point 
Egmont Medium with Italic and 
Smatu Caps. A convenient and new 
size added by Intertype $1234567890 


THIS PARAGRAPH set in 10-point 
Intertype Pen Bold. Made in sizes up 
to and including 24-point $1234567 











an italic. for the Cairo family, and the Pen Bold 
series. The latter series, the Pen Bold, has been 
augmented by the addition of the 10- and 
12-point sizes. The 9-point Egmont, with italic 
and small caps, is being supplied, it is said, in 
response to the demand for an ideal size of this 
face for use in booklets, brochures, and so on, 
where space is limited. The Cairo Italic is 
duplexed with Cairo in sizes up to 14-point. 


From the Continental Typefounders Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, New York City, comes a 
handsome folder showing the Egmont type face, 
a distinguished design for fine books and quality 
advertising. The folder was printed in Holland, 
the birthplace of the Egmont series, which was 
designed by S. H. de Roos. Copies of the folder 
will be sent upon request, either direct to the 
Continental Typefounders, or through this office. 


KAUFMANN Script, in both light and bold 
faces, combining legibility and a flowing design 
in a connected monotone script, is a new offering 
of American Type Founders. Available in sizes 
from 18 to 96 point—the 96 point being cast on 


Kaujmann Script 
Kaufmann Bold 


72-point body to permit closer spacing of lines in 
which there are no descenders—this new letter 
was designed by M. R. Kaufmann, a member of 
the art department of McCall’s magazine. He 
states that his purpose was to produce a closely 
fitting face that would prove useful in a variety 
of printing and advertising display. 


Matrices for three new type faces have been 
announced by the Ludlow Typograph Company 
—Bodoni Modern with Italic, Bodoni Campa- 
nile, and a new face called Hauser Script. The 
Bodoni Modern with its accompanying Italic, 
which has features of special merit, is legible 
for use in reasonable amounts of body matter, 
yet is also strong enough for display use, and is 
available in sizes from 6 to 72 point, the Italic 
in sizes from 6 to 48 point. Bodoni Campanile, 
in 18 to 72 point, is named after the Campanile 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, and presents a tall and 
slender yet bold version of the Bodoni face. The 
Hauser Script, designed by George Hauser, a 
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well known New York artist and letterer, is a 
new and original script face, the letter designs 
being in a free and informal style without touch- 
ing up of detail, available in sizes from 24 to 
72 point. Specimen sheets of these new type 
faces may be secured by writing the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, direct or in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


IN ANNOUNCING that it is now permanently lo- 
cated in its new quarters at 216 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, European Typefounders, 
Incorporated, calls attention to three new type 
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European Typefounders’ 
Allegro, 30-point, and Mondial, 
faces, the Mondial, Allegro, and Offenbach, the 
product of the Stempel, Ludwig & Mayer, and 
the Klingspor foundries. The company also 
states it is now carrying a complete stock of the 
types it is introducing to the American market. 
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Here's the difference between SELF'= QUADDIN G 
and AUTOMATIC FIXED INDENTION 


@ The Linotype Self-Quadder automatically 
quads out a line of any length, at either or both 
ends, or centers. The optional Fixed Indention 
feature in conjunction with the Left-Hand Vise 
Jaw Adjustment puts a predetermined amount 
of space at either or both ends. Another optional 
feature is Low Slug quadding. 

With the Linotype, you can have any combi- 
nation you want: Self-Quadder . . . Self-Quad- 
der plus Fixed Indention . .. Self-Quadder plus 
Low Slug. . . Self-Quadder plus Fixed Inden- 
tion plus Low Slug. 





An analysis of your product, which the nearest 
Linotype Agency will be glad to make, will show 
which combination would work out most ad- 
vantageously under your own conditions. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


New York City - 


Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


San Francisco - Chicago - New Orleans 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


LINOTYPE MEMPHIS EXTRA BOLD, MEMPHIS BOLD AND BOOKMAN 
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She Laland Printer 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
Published Monthly by the Inland Printer Company 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on matters 
concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in typewrit- 
ten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless 
a renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage 
prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 2, 3, & 4 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.I., England. 

as lacaciaaees Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., Eng- 
and. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

Printing Specialty House, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 

Maxwell Abrams, P. O. Box 1112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wynyard 
Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

R. B. Hiray, Director, The Mohan Press, Ahmednagar (Deccan, 
India). 





e New Model No.6 @ 
Hacker Plate Gauge 


Smaller size (6” throat) 
lower price, fully adjusta- 
ble for measuring blocked 
plates, patent base plates, 
paper, bases, cylinder 
packing,—a general print- 
ing office micrometer — 
a premakeready tool in 
combination with the 
Hacker Block Leveller. 


HACKER MFG. CO. 320 South Honore Street, Chicago 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “‘Situations Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 
75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, 
address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more inser- 
tions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads 
received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of The Inland 
Printer Free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer make the 

most money. Many printers and advertising men have graduated 
from this old established school; common —— education he 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course an 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ‘ADVERTISING, 3e0t 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago. 








FOR SALE 





COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, 
photoengraving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many great 

ee MACHINERY COMPANY, 18 East 16th St., New 
ork, N. Y. 


Se MACHINERY—New model National book sew- 
ing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH CoO., 720 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 








PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, now 
$79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 
Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESS, size No. 1-P, 2614x34, four rollers; 
in fine condition. Write for appointment. KALASIGN COM- 


PANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





FOR SALE at bargain; practically new Webendorfer-Wills 24x28 
inch offset whirler with dryer. McCORMICK CoO., Amarillo, Tex. 





FOR SALE—38-inch Seybold automatic cutter; rebuilt and fully 
guaranteed. N 907 





HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR—Stoneman, thoroughly experienced in make-up, 

color separation and imposition; one who can final all types of 
press proofs; excellent opportunity for a first-class craftsman with 
a large firm in western New York specializing in fine process color 
advertising and book work. State age and give complete details of 
previous employment and references. N 984 





Salesman 


SALESMAN OR SALES MANAGER WANTED—Position open 

for a good man who can write advertising and sell printing for 
leading printer in town of 30,000; must be neat in appearance and 
have aggressive modern ideas. Give complete details in first letter. 
N 975 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





FIRST-CLASS PAPER RULER wants position; will go anywhere; 
can also do binding. N 981 





Composing Room 





A-1 MACHINIST CPERATOR, fast, accurate; all-around ad and 

job printer; city-country experience; can operate presses; sober; 
17 years’ experience; union; capable foreman or manager; experi- 
enced editor and ad man; good on layouts, ad writing, selling; 
available November 1; wants permanent situation; A-1 references. 
P. O. BOX 363, Rock Springs, Wyo. 





Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakealarge variety. Insist on 


Dealers or direct. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 











AUTOMATIC 
BRONZING 
High-Speed 
The MILWAUKEE 
BRONZER 


FOR AL#’ PRESSES 


SHOWING BRONZER WITH MILLER HIGH SPEED PRESS 


THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHT LINE 


BRONZER 
Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
223 W. MINERAL ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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COMBINATION MONOTYPE OPERATOR desires situation in 

new department; 12 years’ experience, fast and accurate, com- 
petent to take charge; thoroughly dependable; can lay out compo- 
sition, care for machine, and watch material; prefer Chicago or 
vicinity. N 977 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, first-class, non-union, age 

36, married, desires permanent situation in high-grade commer- 
cial shop; 9 years’ experience on machines; fast, accurate, sober 
and dependable. N 939 


MONOTYPE MACHINIST, combination operator; 21 years’ expe- 

rience, 16 years with present concern; desires to connect with 
growing concern with future; well recommended; 36 years old; 
married. N 974 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION CPERATOR, ten years’ experience 
on keyboard and caster; married; now employed; some college 
work; union or non-union; references. N 982 














MONOTYPE CASTERMAN, can operate combination; long expe- 
rience; go anywhere. If interested in a good reliable operator 
write N 979 





Executives 


PRACTICAL PRINTER-FOREMAN, with background of out- 

standing success—past 40—wishes to affiliate with organization 
that can use his experience and vision to fullest scope; shrewd, 
aggressive producer; thoroughly conversant with every phase of 
printing plant operation from customer contact, estimating, lay- 
out to composition, make-up, lockup; American, member Masonic 
bodies; union; go anywhere. N 904 








Foreman 





PRINTER-FOREMAN—Can handle small or medium size shop; 
15 years’ experience; well recommended. PRINTER, 3537a Illi- 
nois, St. Louis, Mo. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT of large New York printing and offset plant 

desires to make a change; practical printer with thorough 
knowledge to supervise all departments; wish to contact, in simi- 
lar capacity or as manager, a progressive concern with opportu- 
nity to invest percentage of salary on partnership basis if 
agreeable; medium size plant in city of 500,000 or less preferred; 
good executive record, clean-cut, reliable, American, 40 years old. 
oy eae with interested parties will be treated confidentially. 
N 97 


PRINTING PLANT MANAGER, with some equipment and few 

Chicago accounts, seeks connection; efficient production man; 
master printer for years; good all-around mechanic; knows game 
from A to Z. N 980 








Pressroom 





PRINTING PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE, with fine record, now 

successfully operating his own plant in Canada, would like to 
locate in medium size town a little removed from supply centers; 
fitted by experience to be profitable addition to any plant so 
located. N 983 


PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ 
experience job, halftone, color; familiar with offset process; 
Pacific Coast preferred. N978 








Proofroom 





PROOFREADER, experienced books, periodicals, job printing, at 
liberty January 1; references; Pacific Coast preferred. N 967 





wWiRUBBER 

PRINTING PLATES 

. AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 

—Print perfectly on all 


resses—with i 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No. 314445 Pt eoern all inks on 


Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-Pl COMPANY. 204 DAVIDSON BLDG.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE FAMOUS “K & G” SEAL 
AND LABEL EMBOSSING PRESS 


For one or more color 
work on seals, labels, 
bands, folding boxes, 
etc., of paper, foil paper 
or light metal. Wholly 
automatic,takes 
gummed or plain stock 
~#ifrom the roll at high 
/| speed. Installations of 
tr 10, 15, 20 machines in 
|, various individual 
' plants. 
4 Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP. 


2 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Vv 











* 
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To write today for 

your copy of “Ex- 

tra Profits From 

Your Pressroom” 

is to discover why old- 

fashioned methods of ; 
lock-up do not pay. This booklet—a frank discussion 
of pressroom efficiency—points out conclusively how 
Genuine PMC Warnock Malleable or Sterling Semi- 
steel Bases can save you real money from lock-up to 
finished job. Send for your copy today. 


See it on the A. T. F. Printers’ Progress Special 


WARNOCK’. SSTERLING’ 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS 2a TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + + + «+ CINCINNATI - OHIO 


461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of “Extra Profits From Your 
Pressroom.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS STATIONERY 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


THE INLAND PRINTER offers its readers and their friends a reliable source of supply for 
technical books covering various phases of the graphic arts. Biographies of the “man 
on top” invariably refer to the value of being ready for that better job. Even ‘‘the boss” 
can further strengthen himself for his competitive fight when equipped with the knowl- 
edge and attainment the mastering of these books affords. Look over the list now and 
decide which of these ‘‘best sellers” you will immediately order. Help yourself to the 


secret that has made others the choice for that job ahead. 


List of Subjects for Both Workman and Employer 


Accounting 
John Smith’s Bookkeeping, by R. T. Porte. Points 
out the advantages and explains a practical book- 


keeping and cost system, Size 5x71#4--------- $1.35 


Advertising 

Psychology of Advertising, by Walter Dill Scott. 
A simple exposition of the principles of psychology 
in their relation to successful advertising. Size 6x9 ; 

437 pages; cloth bound $3 3.70 





Bookbinding 

Bookbinding, by William F. Matthews. Covers all 
phases of the art. Illustrated. Size, 5x7%4; 252 
panes? Gi0t. TINUE nc oo ee $2.90 


Color 

Color Dimensions, by Faber Birren. An amazing 
rationalization of the color art that advances a new 
simplified theory of dimension and harmony. Size 
ee ae $2.15 


Composition 
Composition and Presswork, by Arthur J. Mans- 
field. A study-book for the printing novice. Illus- 


trated. Size 6%4x9%; 303 pages; cloth bind- 
I aiskntiuite Seman $2.65 


Science of Imposition, by John Reed. A comprehen- 
sive treatise on the proper arrangement of forms for 
the press. Includes illustrations of proper folio lay- 
out for all common booklets, broadsides, etc. Ex- 
plains requirements for various types of folding 
machines. Size 414x6% ; 132 pages; flexible leather- 
ette binding-_-- 5.00 








Estimating 

Everyday Arithmetic for Printers, by John E. 
Mansfield. An understandable explanation of what 
a printer should know and what to include in esti- 
mating. Elementary. Size 5%4x8; 112 pages___$1.60 


Franklin Printing Catalog, The. Recognized for two 
decades as the leading authority on printing statis- 
tics and costs. Monthly revisions. Purchase or lease 
price on application. 


History 

History of Printing in the U. S. A., by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. A series of four volumes now being 
published of which Volume II is now available. 
Reliably authentic. Per Volume, $6, singly ; $5 each 
if full set ordered. 


Inks 

Encyclopedia of Printing Inks, by Harry G. Krie- 
gel. Covers entire field of printing and lithographic 
inks giving formulas and methods of mixing ; secrets 
of color blending; harmony ; water color inks ; cut- 
ting and using of rubber plates; survey and ’solu- 
tion of common pressroom trouble. Size ihe 4 i 

$2. 


Pe Bc cncisnivintcisiiedeeaiinmmeaal 








Save..at these 
Special Prices 


These special values on this month’s bar- 
gain counter offer an opportunity to obtain 
wanted books and systems at worthwhile 
savings. Place your order now! 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY 
A book that introduces the 
novice to the elements of 
good typography and re- 
minds the skilled worker of 
basic laws it is well to ob- 
serve for proper effect. For- 
merly $6.00. Now only__-- 

By J. L. FRAZIER 


EARHART COLOR PLAN 
A practical means of deter- 
mining correct color combi- 
nations. Used by printers or 
anyone concerned with the 
exact and proper use of 
color. Complete with cards 
for 80 3-color combinations ; 
masks and charts. Was 
$7.50. Now 

By J. F. EARHART 


ERRORS IN ENGLISH 
Desk book of common slips 
in the use of proper English. 
Valuable for your proof- 
reader. New edition at a low 


Pate oon eee ee 1 — 
By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
25,000 WORDS SPELLED 
division and accenting of the $1.00 
most commonly used words. — 


Showing the correct spelling, 
By L. L. LESLIE & C, E. FUNK 


$3.00 


$4.50 











HOW TO ORDER 


All prices quoted include postage charges 
for U. S. A. and Canada. Address your 
letter to THE INLAND PRINTER at the 
address shown below, specify your re- 
quirements and enclose certified check or 
money order for the total amount. Sorry, 
the nature of the business prevents per- 
mitting the ordering of technical books 
“on approval.” All sales must be final. 


Send for Free Complete Catalog 








Offset 

Photolitho and Offset Printing, by F. Corkett. 
Discussion of processes and practical as on all 
phases of photolitho and offset. Illustrated. 148 
pages; size 512x834 ae 





Management 


Printing for Profit, by Charles Francis. A recently 
deceased leader among American printers shares his 
revered knowledge of all management problems. A 
wealth of information in 404 pages, size 534x9_$3.15 


Photo-engraving 

Commercial Engraving and Printing, by C. W. 
Hackleman. A profusely illustrated, highly authori- 
tative book. Gives full information on all processes 
of engraving and its relation to printing. 1,500 
reproductions. 838 pages; size 6x9. Was $15; 

now 7.85 
Penrose Annual for 1936, by R. B. Fishenden. A 
review of the world’s best in engraving and printing. 
Specimens that illustrate the highest attainment in 
graphic art. New processes explained and discussed. 
Size 8x11. 134 inches thick $4.35 


Halftone-Screen Finder. A celluloid scale to in- 
stantly determine screen of halftones 60 to 175 lines 


per inch. 2 for $1 each, $.65 











Presswork 


Concise Manual of Platen Presswork, by F. W. 
Thomas. Surprisingly complete in pamphlet im. 
32 pages. $.25 


Practical Hints on Presswork, by Eugene St. John. 
A valuable, pocket-size book with worth-while sug- 
gestions applying to all cylinder and platen presses. 
201 pages, size 434x7 ; flexible binding__-----_ $3.0 


Practice of Presswork, The, by Craig R. Spicher. 
Second edition. A respected treatise on the subject 
with valuable sidelights for the pressman on paper, 
hand and machine composition, Feel -engraving. 
Illustrated. 345 pages; size 5144x734-------- $5.50 





Typography 
Art and Practice of Printing, The, by William 
Atkins. Five volumes comprising all departments of 
the printing art, Composition, Letterpress, Lith- 
ography, Photo-engraving, Bookbinding and Rul- 
ing. 1,426 pages in all, 571 illustrations. Single 
volume $1.65, Five in set__ $8.00 
The Art of Spacing, by Samuel A. Bartels. A trea- 
tise on the proper distribution of white space. 110 
pages, with specimens, size 5144x734___--__-_ $1.75 
Linotype and Intertype Speed Book, by ¥. a 
Pickert .... 
Mechanism of the Linctee. The, by a = 
| gaan 230 pages; illustrated; size Bi gt 
lL 
2 
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Dyuryers’ Guide asmennnnnsemon stent 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Knife Grinding Service 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
poner, entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 


CONTR 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip powder. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Books and Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c 
postage for new booklets “Figuring Printing Costs’’ and ‘“Book- 
keeping for Printers.” 








Bronzing Machines 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. 
Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Calendars 








WHOLESALE calendars to printers. Complete line. Do your own 
imprinting. Retail and wholesale prices furnished with samples. 
FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6543 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Calendars and Calendar Pads 








1937 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x1% to 1014x20, in black and 

white, India tint, red and black, brown and white; fish pads, 3- 
months-at-a-glance pads, gold cover pads. Write for catalog. 
GOES LITHOGRAPHING CoO., 35 West 61st St., Chicago; 53K 
Park Place, New York. 


Package Tying Machines 


THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail 
folders, tickets, etc., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COM- 
PANY, Vincennes Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 


New York. 








Printers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See 
Typefounders. 


Printing and Embossing Presses 











COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 


Street, New York City. 





Printing Presses 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books 


and prices. 





Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all types 
of photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








Christmas Cards 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR THE TRADE—Beautiful one gauge 

assortments and complete line Personal Christmas Cards; easily 
imprinted. Write for catalog and trade prices or request samples 
on approval. NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abing- 


ton, 304, Mass. 
Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 











GET MONEY for old, idle equipment—highest prices paid. We 
buy, sell fonts, molds, magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & 


BACON, Towanda, Pa. 
Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See 
Typefounders. 











Die Makers 


GUARANTEED STEEL CUTTING DIES for cutting paper, card- 
board, thin wood or metal on your press. Send diagram for quo- 
tation. Prompt service. SUTPHEN & SUTPHEN, 538 S. Dearborn 


St., Chicago, Ill. 








Easels 


CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and prices 
on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal 


St., Lyons, New York. 








Electric Motors 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 
Pac ares for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
cago, 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 


New York. 














Embossing Composition 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of mod- 
ern single color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; auto- 
matic job presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
stereo and mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 

Creek, Mich. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See 
Typefounders. 











Saw Filing and Swedging 





METAL CUTTING SAWS mechanically filed and swedged; amaz- 
ing results. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 


foundry in U. S. A. Independent. Catalog 23 for the asking. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaran- 
teed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER 
RACK CoO., Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Stock Cuts 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it 
is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indian- 


apolis. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, 
borders and decorative material of American design. Kelly 
presses and a complete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, per- 
forators, stitchers, Kimble motors, composing room equipment 
and a complete line of miscellaneous suppres. Communicate with 
your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 Congress St.; New York 
City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 13th & Cherry ’Sts.; Balti- 
more, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 327 Washington 
St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 Superior 
Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 192 
Central Ave., = W.; Chicago, Ill., 519 W : Detroit, 
Mich., 557 W. Larned St.; Washington, 1 
St. Louis, Mo., 2135 Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren 
St.; Minneapolis, Minn., 421 Fourth St, S.; Kansas City, Mo., 934 
Wyandotte St.; Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Ore- 
gon, 115 S. W. Fourth Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; 
Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Los Angeles St.; Des Moines, 
Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 





STEWART’ - sg oy BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
pie. Ill. Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public 
YP, 











Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 


WILLIAM REID CO., 537 S. La Salle Ehret. since 1912, will be 
moved to 2271 Clybourn Avenue by May ist, phone: Diversey 

3766. General repair Linotype and Intertype parts, molds, etc.; 

makers Reid magazine racks, etc. 2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 








BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. 
Stocked with: Machine Composition oes ty Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 N. h St., Philadel hia, Pa: 
Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 528 Sen Cleveland, Ohio; Turner 
Type Founders are 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IL; Turner Type 
Founders Co., Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; "Mackenzie & 
Harris, Inc., $50. Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. Representatives 
without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Peer, Md.; 
James H. Holt, 261 Court I a Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. 
Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. St. Paul, Minn.; ‘Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. 
Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; ‘Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 
1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 509 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
types and composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. Goes 





Oo. K. LIGHT TYPE FCUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write for territory. Holiday Sample 








Wire — 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire y 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 1933. OV’ 


of THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
State of Illinois October 1, 1936. 
County of Cook f** ‘ 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, ineludeseee 
personally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, akan a a gee | > 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor o HE INLAND NTER, P . 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true a beautiful array of Holiday Let- 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication | terheads, Folders, Art Greetings, 


for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, . 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the Calendar Cards, Etc., all litho- 


reverse side of this form, to wit: graphed in bright yuletide colors. 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor In addition toa large assortment 
and business manager are: of samples, it contains a wealth 
Publisher—The Inland Printer Company -Chicago, Illinois of copy suggestions and selling 
Realtor dt), Ti NO 6. cacecokaos unease woneeee Evanston, Illinois Sel Oe : Holi 
Managing Editor—J. L. Frazier Evanston, Illinois ea ar _— - & 
Business Manager—J. L. Frazier___-_-_-__-------------- Evanston, Illinois day profits by selling this readily 
salable Holiday line. Send today 


for your free Sample Kit! 











2. That the owner is: The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. The stockholders of The Inland Printer Company 
are: The MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2, Canada. The stockholders of the MacLean Publishing Company are: Col. 
J. B. MacLean, 7 Austin Terrace, Toronto, Canada; Horace T. Hunter, 120 
Inglewood Drive, Toronto, Canada; Herbert V. Tyrrell, 221 Dunvegan 
Road, Toronto, Canada. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 


other securities are: None. LITHOGRAPHING 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, | CQMPANYoeo@e0@e@ 


stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 


holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company ” 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 35 West 61st Street, Chicago 


books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name | 53 

of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also K Park Place, New York 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. L. FRAZIER, 
Editor. ‘ ind eS: 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1936. Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
ARNET P. CRAWFORD, Notary Public. Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 

Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


a Now buys this Once through the press completes the job. 
FOOLPROOF, ECONOMICAL New Era Mfg. Company 


375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 
PROFITABLE TYPOGRAPH Exclusive Selling Agents: : 

JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. 
The 145 Nassau Street, New York City 


GENERAL 


PURPOSE FIRST SEE IF 
nooD / REBUILT MACHINERY 


WM.LA.FORCE & COMPANY FALCO Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery 
105 Worth St., NewYork HAS / —GYRINDER  AUTOMATICS CUTTERS, 


5-wheel 1 : 

a aimiieis ) oO 180 N.Wacker Dr., Chicago IT Two Color Michles Michle Verticals. | 34” Dexter Power 

ea ake 1 WM. M. PARTRIDGE Complete line of, Single Color Mich- — en ee 
° 2.8 . { acitic Coas gen modern rofit es, all sizes. Miehle Newspaper 

slightly additional mets €82 Mission St.. San Francisco peoductig me: ock and Pre- “Press, 4 page, 8 Power Cutters — 








(My commission expires March 11, 1939.) 














44” Oswego, late 
style. 


for 6 wheels or ‘ “ . : ari col. il standard 
j be aeepae Available through all dealers chines comparable le : pel 
° P lg . A 10x 15 and 12x 18 makes. 
special machines aa and type founders a with new. NOTE: Feeders aoe and Miller Cutters and 
e- fe 


wisdom of} ™ and extension d sers, 
aie 
vious. jobbers, all sizes. Patent Base. 


for Lithographers, Printers, and pg OE BE Lakin Sabceaher 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses ery requirements—| S PE C IA Miehle—with or without 


get our prices. 


PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


e Wut is Tent Regeionsens Chicago Office New York Office Boston Office 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 608 S. DEARBORN ST. ge ye hy ol pigeon 4 ae 


Tel. Harrison 5643 
thee . a 





buying from us— Src 

. liveries for above C. & P. Craftsman Stitchers. 

NOW-—is ob-]| machines if de- Automatic. Open Folders. 
sired. 
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L ADIRONDACK BOND watermark 


is more than just an identifying 

mark; it is a stamp of known value 

...in finish, formation, surface, uni- 

formity, color and appearance. ADIRONDACK BOND will improve your business printing without in- 
creasing the cost. Use it for your letterheads, billheads, statements, memos, reports and other business 
printing. It is available through nationally known paper merchants in clean brilliant white and 
twelve attractive colors, with envelopes to match. Send for a copy of the mailing piece illustrated 
above—a practical demonstration of the printability of ADIRONDACK BOND. 


Please Address All Requests to Sales Dept. C 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 EAST 42ND STREET »- NEW YORK,N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES—BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 


ADIRONDACK 


Made by the Makers of TICONDEROGA BOOK 
PAPERS * TICONDEROGA TEXT * TICONDEROGA 
VELLUM * CHAMPLAIN BOOK PAPERS * CHAMPLAIN 
TEXT © SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS « SARATOGA 
COVER ¢ LEXINGTON OFFSET ¢ ADIRONDACK LEDGER 


BEESWING MANIFOLD « INTERNATIONAL MIMEO | 
SCRIPT a 
; =f INTERNATIONAL ak 
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ECONOMY is psi 


commerce: the right type in the right 
place. It is a part of our service to aid 
in the proper choice of types, and we 
strive to make our own advertisements 
examples of the best practice. Mailing 


pieces sladly sent to you upon request. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY 


255 EAST 45TH STREET - NEW YORK 














REBUILT AND 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 





Kelly Model A High speed automatic 
extension delivery, 4200 per hour on 
average work. A real bargain at $1250 
Kelly B Special Press 17x22” 

Number 2 Kelly, 22x34” with extension 
delivery, can be seen running process 
color work $3700 
Kluge 4 roller Craftsman Unit, 12x18”..$1250 
New Series C & P 12x18 Miller Auto- 
matic Unit 

Portland Multiplex Punch 

John Thomson Laureate Press, 14x22”..$ 


Model B Cleveland with automatic Cleve- 
land Suction Pile Feeder. One measure or a hundred different lengths, the ROUSE BAND SAW 


Baum Model No. 289 Folder, 19x25”, with cuts a full galley of slugs in 35 seconds. Each slug may be a different 
suction pile feeder. measure and the speed is the same. Another model of the ROUSE 
Very special prices on new steel type and BAND SAW with less capacity is available for smaller plants. 
galley cabinets. A new circular fully illustrates and describes in detail, how slug 
lengths are automatically selected and cut to exact measures. If you 
have even one linotype you should write for this information today. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS See it in operation on the Printers Progress Special 

M 

63a SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 Ward Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ac ae B EVERY count the Maxwell Twins 
BI i hasten and improve production 


RUNNING — \ > tg make-ready and running time. Their 
9 strength and uniformity solve folding 


A 


cS 
ze wees Zt 
| q —— GY efficiency. Their finish and flatness cut 


problems. And their excellent print- 

AON ability produce finished work that has 
oe AS : cleanliness, color, and character. Proof 
XQ ¥ | of these points is displayed in our 
/ FOLDING 


samples. Write for them. 


THE MAXWELL PAPER CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


wv A X WwW E L L GREATLY IMPROVED; NEW WATERMARK, 


now made under our: own management, by 


B Oo N D our affiliated subsidiary 


DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY 
ENVELOPES DAYTON, OHIO 


MAXWELL IS MADE WELL 
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Boost Your Own bndiustrs 














ANNUAL STATEMENTS 
and DIVIDEND CHECKS 
can sell PRODUCTS. . 


Sas Liles i Mis 


VERY business uses printing. In general, the more progressive and aggressive 
they are, the more printing they use. And the more different kinds of print. 
ing. Advertisingly, they must use the Graphic Arts to tell people, in the trades } 
and in their homes, what they make or sell. 

Printers themselves are in the peculiar position of using their own product to | 
stimulate the sale and use of what they make. They use printing not only for 
sampling, but as a device for promoting more and better printing. And being | 
directly concerned with more and better printing, by more and more printers, | 
we have offered a cooperative advertising service. Some of the elements of this 
service are pictured and described on this insert. 

There are shown, twelve “Consumer Pamphlets,” necessarily reproduced 
here in black instead of their actual colors. They treat of twelve subjects—each 
a matter of definite interest alike to printer and the advertiser—his customer. 
They are based on careful research—and are made available, through Westvaco 
Merchants, to printers for distribution to their customers. 

The larger illustration shows a “Boost Your Own Industry” Poster—one of af 
series supplied to printers by Westvaco Merchants, to help increase printers’ 
employees interest in the things they print. Copies are available through 
Westvaco Merchants. 

TITLES OF THE 12 “CONSUMER PAMPHLETS” 
Package Inserts No. 7. Factsand Resultsof Advertising Coupons 
House Organs 8. Booklets 
Vacation and Travel Literature 9. Stuffers and Enclosures 
Display Material 10. Broadsides 


Retail Store Advertising 11. Annual Statements 
Color 12. Catalogs 


TITLES OF THE 6 “BOOST YOUR OWN INDUSTRY” POSTERS 
. You Make the Booklets and Pamphlets No. 4. Printing is an Essential Part of Adver- 
. What Happens to Your Printing? tising 
. Do You Answer the Magazine, Radio 5. The Influence of 1,000,000 People 
and Newspaper Offers of Booklets? 6. What Keeps the Presses Going? 


(ast (7s Salp and ies Cun 


No. 


DAowONN— 


Ah = 














TATEMENTS 
ND CHECKS 
RODUCTS. 
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ELOW are pictured the cover and inside pages of the current issue of Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers. This well-known publication is issued in the interests of 
printers and paper buyers. It reviews advertising and illustrative techniques which are 
currently outstanding—demonstrates printing qualities of several specific grades of paper 
‘a each issue—and exhibits decoration, typographic and layout treatments suggestive 


of good printing practice. Copies are available through Westvaco Merchants. 














VALUE OF A GOOD NAME 


2d, ny 




















America Spends 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF WESTUACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


AKRON, OHIO. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
1 N. Summit Street 

ATLANTA, GA. S. P. Richards Paper Company, 
166-170 Central Ave., S. W 

AUGUSTA, ME. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. Bradley-Reese Co., 
308 West Pratt Street 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Graham Paper Company, 
1726 Avenue B 

BOSTON, MASS. The Arnold-Roberts Company, 
58 High Street 

BUFFALO, N.Y. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
713 Brisbane Building 

CHICAGO, ILL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
35 East Wacker Drive 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. The Chatfield Paper Cor- 
poration, Third, Plum and Pear! Streets 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co., 116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
302-306 North Market Street 

DES MOINES, IOWA. Carpenter Paper Co. of 
Iowa, 106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 

DETROIT, MICH. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
551 East Fort Street 

EL PASO, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
201-203 Anthony Street 

ERIE, PA. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
358 W. 7th Street 


HARTFORD, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
125 Trumbull Street 

HONOLULU, T.H. Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
1401 Sterrett Street 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Graham Paper Company, 
332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. Carpenter Paper Co., 
800 “‘O" Street 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. Carpenter Paper Company 
of California, 6931 Stanford Avenue 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
345 South Front Street 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. W. J. Herrmann, Inc., 
1319 No. Third Street 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Graham Paper Company, 
607 Washington Avenue South 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. S. P. Richards Paper Co., 
531 North Lawrence Street 

NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
222 Second Avenue, North 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
147-151 East Street 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Company, 
222 South Peters Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. M. M. Elish & Co., Inc., 
29 Beekman Street 

NEW YORK,N.Y. The Seymour Paper Company, 
Inc., 220 West Nineteenth Street 


NEW YORK,N. Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 230 Park Avenue 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Graham Paper Com 
pany, /06-108 East California Avenue 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA. Carpenter Paper Company, 
Ninth and Harney Streets 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Public Ledger Building 

PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. of 
Pennsylvania, Second and Liberty Avenues 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
266 South Water Street 

RICHMOND, VA. Richmond Paper Co., Inc., 
201 Governor Street 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. Graham Paper Company, 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Graham Paper Company, 
130 Graham Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., 503 Market Street 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Carpenter Paper Company 
of Sioux City, 205-209 Pearl Street 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
168 Bridge Street 

WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 
First and H Streets, S. E 

WICHITA, KANSAS. Graham Paper Company, 
117-121 North Water Street 

EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports, Inc., 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 








Model 55 
5 Wheels 


7/8" wide x 
1-5/16" long 


Model 56 
6 Wheels 
$14.00 


Model 63 
5 Wheels 


e 7/8" 
Model 64 1-5/8" 
6 Wheels 
$14.00 


Model 130 
5 Wheels 
$23.00 


123456 


r) 
Model 131 
6 Wheels 
$25.00 


1-5/16" wide x 2-3/16" long 


AMERICAN 
$12.00 STANDARD 


wide 
long e 





AMERICAN 


Pony Boy 


A New Size in Numbering Machines 


Smallest Stock Machine Made 
Write for New Catalog 
In Stock and for Sale by all Branches 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


American Numbering Machine Co. 


Main Office, Brooklyn, New York 





Give Warmth Win glowing 
and Vigor to mailing and advertising 
pieces. We recommend 
WINTER 
the following products 
& A L E ey ee of the 
JAPAN 


These papers are in stock PAPER COMPANY 
at our Chicago offices, 


where you are invited to * Vasari 
examine the samples and »& Fabriano 


printed specimens on our 
* Shoreham 


papers. In Light and Cover Weights 


complete line of imported 





Genuine Mother-of-Pearl and Imitation 
Mother-of-Pearl 











Swigart Paper Co. 


723 South Wells St. CHICAGO, ILL. Phone Wabash 2525 


DISTRIBUTORS OF JAPAN PAPERS 











Branch, Chicago, Illinois 











, * ine 
KLET AND BROCHURE 






BOO 
Binding 
a distinct sales advantage to be 


at IDEAL GUMMED 
the binding 






It is 
able to say th ; 
HOLLAND will be used in 
our better booklets and bro- 
e in a complete range 
glazed 






of y 
chures. Availabl : 
of suitable colors—in dull - ol 
finishes. All superior fabrics, wit 

McLaurin-Jones gumming. 













f 7S) 
Mc LAURIN JONES» 


SEND FOR QQ VA re 


Seal 


SAMPLE BOOK 
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Those “Big Ideas” that will capture tomorrow's markets are being planned today on 
Howard Bond. We do not claim that Howard Bond necessarily stimulates creative 
thinking—but there is something about THE WORLD’S WHITEST BOND PAPER and its 
firm, friendly surface that makes any kind of writing, scribbling or rough sketching go 


more smoothly. 

For letterheads, office forms, statements and dozens of other purposes, insist on Howard 
Bond. It has 14 sparkling colors as well as the whitest white. It prints well and types well. 
It has extra strength for rough-and-ready handling. Yet it costs no more than ordinary 


bonds. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and you will Specify it! 


THE WORLD’S WHITEST BOND 


Send me the new Howard Portfolio. 
Firm 





Name 





City 
(Please attach to your business stationery) IP-11-36 
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Nonpareil Model 


ih BK 


: : = 
{4 (oe en es os & 





All Steel Construction « Removable N?® Slide 
Clear Cut, Deeply Engraved Figures 
@ Low Plunger « Cipheron LastWheel @ 
All Parts Subject to Wear Hardened 
& 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


American Type Founders 


Manufactured by 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


WETTER 







TRIMMING 


When the operator places the books in position, 
a clamp grips them. Then in three automatic 
motions (see arrows) the long edge is trimmed, 
the ends are trimmed, and the books are delivered 
to conveyor. 


Dummies Recommendations Estimates 


INCORPORATED 


615 S. LaSalle St. @ Harrison 0429 e Chicago, Il. 
COMMERCIAL BOOK BINDING AT ITS BEST 





mus Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn, New York sum 


























~ 


NGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


(WW » “2 is 
FO ’ ¥| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











HE NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


910 East 138th St., (at East River), New York, N. Y. 











THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 























ORIGINAL BLOCK AND 
HOOK MANUFACTURER 


If you are looking for quality, rigidi 
durability, see us. Send for catalog. 
buying investigate our goods. 
original in the field. 


and 
efore 
First and 


FORGED 









determine the 






DURABILITY “ NARROW 
20 YEAR GROOVE—NO 
GUARANTEE WEAK CORNERS 


W.S. WARNOCK CO. 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 











COOLMAN’S RAPID 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 


occupy when set in type. Separate 

calculator for Monotypeand Lino- 

type $2.00 each, or $3.50 forthe set. 
For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 





OVERLAY 
KNIVES 


Tested for Quality of Temper 


HAVE KEEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very 
delicately. The bladerunstheentire 
length of handle and is of uniform 
temper throughout. As knife wears 
covering can becutaway asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 


The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


space copy will 
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MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


FROM THE KICK-OFF 
MAWAGEMENT BOND scores from the 


start—even before the pressman pulls the 
first proof it scores on economy when the esti- 
mator is doing his job. 

MANAGEMENT BOND scores again when 
you remind the customer that it is a HAM- 
MERMILL PRODUCT; that it is a low-priced 
bond paper which abolishes the need for 
matching wits against unidentified papers of 
uncertain quality and uncertain behavior. 


MANAGEMENT BOND scores once more, 
when the pressman has completed his make- 
ready and runs the job, for it is a paper for 
speedy runs with satisfaction. 

Finally MANAGEMENT BOND scores when 
the customer receives your finished job, for 
he will find ity up to a definite standard 
throughout. 

Mail the coupon for a copy of the handy 
pocket sample book, showing stock sizes and 
weights. 








HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, N-IP 
Erie, Pa. 

Send me a copy of the sample book of Management Bond showing stock 
sizes and colors. 


(Attach to your business letterhead, please) 
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Get Your Copy of the 1936 Edition 


PENROSE ANNUAL 


Only a few more copies in stock and 
then ... your chance is gone! No more of 


this famous review can be had 
\ in the present edition. Orders 







subject to a prior sale. Hurry! 


Plus postage U.S.A...35c Canada.. 60c 


Mail All Orders to: BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Official Distributors for the United States 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVEeCHICAGO 













The only way to excel in any field is to 
5 of-Top(-VOVA- Doo Cams Ob eetol(-M-Mo)eX-E-LoLohslameleba betes 
the last 30 years is the making of Electric 
Motors for the Graphic Arts. Kimble has 
found the way to e&cellence. 

KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
YAO} BMA's (-s1a ol-1-100 ole t-te} ¢-1-1 ail ©) obKor-Lo fof ONO beLe) 


KAIMBLE 7 


Distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 











i 





| 
- THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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Mis.L rounpry Type 


Our precision cast type is used by 
all the leading printers throughout 
the U.S. A. Write for Price List 


Mis. type Founpry 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Quadhole Base 





























HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 
SEYBOLD DIVISION + DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales and Service Departments 
conveniently located as follows: 
@ New York: 


E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 
426-438 West 33rd Street 


@ Chicago: 
Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 
110-116 West Harrison Street 
@ Detroit: 
Chas. A. Strelinger Co. 
149 E. Larned Street 
@ Atlanta: 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. 
@ San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle: 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
@ Dayton: Seybold Factory 
® Toronto: J. L. Morrison Co. 





e Twenty piles of stock placed, jogged, drilled 
and taken off the drill every minute. That is 
the rate of production possible on a Wright 
Multiple Spindle Paper Drilling Machine. 


Complete drilling cycle on this profitable and 
productive machine is three seconds. One tool 
only is required by the operator. The hollow 
drills and the drill heads are adjusted for posi- 
tion in a flash. An attachment can be provided 
for slot holes. 


Constructed in a one piece frame, it’s power- 
fully and rigidly built to maintain true 
alignment in head, rail and table. The Wright 
Multiple Spindle Paper Drilling Machine pays 
for itself in a short time. 
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Protected by Patent and License rights. 


Built in Four Standard Sizes: 25x38”, 38x50”, 45x65”, 50x75” 
Makers of the World's Leading Line-up Devices for Printers and Lithographers 











STEREOQUIP your plant with 
RELIABLE MAT MOLDING 
and CASTING UNITS. Cut composition 
costs—run more than 
one up, file 
the mat. 







A size for every shop 
Sold by 
American Type Founders 

and all responsible dealers 
—Manufactured by— 
STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO. 


3628-30 Lincoln Ave. CHICAGO 
Pioneer Builders of Modern Stereotype Equipment 











WARNOCK POSITIVE 
SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 







BAVWNNVIWIANAWIIWAG 
~aerermemgere Li 
No. 1 Quoin 
MADE IN TWO SIZES. Nos. 1 and 2. 
Thousands of them in use. Send for one 
dozen today. 
No. 1, $3.50 per doz. No. 2, $4.50 per doz. 


Non slip Quoins No. 1 $2.50 per dozen 


W. S. WARNOCK COMPANY 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago 


§ 








Craftsman 


LINE-UP and REGISTER TABLE 
ACCURACY, SPEED and 


ForCylinderPrinter,Lithographer, Offset andRotagravure Printer 


Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating compart- 
ment for registering. the Craftsman Geared Line-up and Register Table 
is the most complete precision instrument of its kind known. It will pro- 
duce hairline register on every close register job in a fraction of the 
time usually required with straight edge and pencil. Send for Folder. 





PROFITS 


Craftsman Line-Up Table Corpo 
49-59 River Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 


ration 











“No-Slip 









GROVE’S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
” Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
























PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 


—complete in 3 volumes 

: Anyone with the vision and 
desire to get essential 
knowledge of printing pro- 
duction can save years of 
costly effort through this 
sound course. 
Charts and schedules alone 
are of inestimable value. 
Write for complete detail 
and easy method of paying 
= as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 





GREATEST 

value ever 
offered in a 
bench router 








or router- 
planer. 
17”’x19” Table 
1, H.P. Motor 
Steel Stand at 
slight extra cost. 
Pin this ad to 
your letterhead 
for complete de- 
tails. 
HAMMOND 
MACHINERY 
BUILDERS 














HAMMOND No. 11 





1616 Douglas Av. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Che Chandler & Price 
342 CRAFTSMAN POWER CUTTER 





Accuracy —Speed —Safety —features you look for in any paper cutter. The 
341” Craftsman gives you these—and more: 
Solid one-piece frame insures permanent accuracy; rigid truss-bridge hollow 


knife bar; knife is pulled, not pushed through the stock; three-part back gauge 
has positive lock that takes up its own wear; enclosed worm gear drive; right 


hand, natural-position starting control. 


Inspect these and many other features at the C & P branch or your C & P dealer’s 
showroom; write us for description and specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: 
New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. e Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608S. Dearborn St. 


104. 
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ORDER 
TODAY 





: 
9371 





[CHEVROL 





ET | 


9372 







S' 
Vermontville, Michigan, U.S.A. 


35¢ 
EACH 






































RESPECTED TODAY AND PROTECTED FOR MANY TOMORROWS 


NEENAH BUSINESS STATIONERY 


One kind of bond paper guarantees long 
life and continued fine appearance to 
your business letters. Only a carefully 
manufactured rag-content bond paper for 
your letterheads can give you the highest 
degree of prestige and insure the pres- 
ervation of your letters. Long after most 
messages have become crumpled, ragged 
and illegible from time and much handling, 
those written on rag-content paper will 
endure—crisp, strong, and clean. e Such 
papers are those of the Neenah Business 
Stationery line, ranging from 25% to 
100% clean, selected, rag fiber content, 
which gives them their impressive, dig- 
nified appearance and their inherent 
strength and durability. Each grade is 
watermarked with the Neenah Owl to 
guarantee your complete satisfaction. There 
is an extensive range of colors and finishes, 
one for every use. These fine papers are 
available through your printer or from 
paper merchants everywhere. A request on 
your business letterhead will bring you 
complete samples and the folders and 


booklets that are issued from time to time. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, 
WIS. e MANUFACTURERS OF TUB-SIZED, 
AIR-DRIED, SHOP-TESTED, GUARAN- 
TEED BOND PAPERS OF RAG CONTENT 


Old Council Tree Bond 100% Rag Content 
Success Bond ‘ 75% Rag Content 
Conference Bond . 65% Rag Content 
Chieftain Bond 50% Rag Content 
Neenah Bond . 50% Rag Content 
Glacier Bond . : od . 25% Rag Content 
Typewriter Bond and Manifold 25% Rag Content 
Crystallite—a rag-content specialty paper for direct-mail advertis- 

ing, books, announcements, personal stationery, etc 


Neenah Paper Company fact in additionto Neenah Busi- 
ness Stationery, a complete lineof ledger papers from OO%to25% 
rag content. Each grade is watermarked with the Neenah Owl. 





THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS « IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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CROMWELL TYMPAN 


e SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE e 


Try Cromwell Tympan on your next tough job. Ask 
your paper merchant or write direct for free work- 
ing samples, giving size and make of your press. 


ROM Boston to Bombay—from Calgary to Capetown 
—from Reykjavik to Rio—wherever fine printing is pro- 
duced, you'll find Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan. 
Leading printers everywhere recognize the value of 
the rugged strength, the hard, uniform surface and the 
imperviousness to oil, moisture and climatic conditions 
that characterize Cromwell Tympan. 


It will take the hardest pounding you care to give it, 
hour after hour, and turn out the 400,000th impression 
as clean and sharp as the first. Cromwell Tympan is 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. That's why it has 
been the standard of quality for over a half century. It 
comes in rolls or cut and scored to fit all types of high 
speed presses. No matter where you are located, there 
is a paper merchant in your territory who stocks Crom- 


well Tympan. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BIG TYPE ON SLUGS — up to full-width 60 point caps — without investing 


in a special part-time casting machine! That’s what you get with the 









Intertype one-machine all-slug system. Special equipment is available 





for casting hand-assembled lines on any Intertype. Lines up to 30 or 


42 picas wide —including two and three-column newspaper heads and 





ad display lines—can be cast on one-piece slugs and used without 






underpinning. This is also an economical method of handling occa- 






sional correction lines as well as display lines — within as well as beyond 






keyboard range — without replacing magazines. A variety of large Inter- 


type matrix faces, in sizes up to 60 point caps, is now available. Write 






for specimens and descriptive folder. INTERTYPE ¢ Brooklyn, New York 





SET IN CAIRO BOLD 


